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GOOD EATING AT LESS COST! 


@ Full-year field check by 19 Universities* 
provides significant data on 
meeting today’s living costs. 


EXAMPLE: 

SPINACH PER PENNY 
Following average 
prices all based 
on solid edible 
portion 










FRESH 
SPINACH 


22 


In these days of tight budgets, don’t people seeking 






FROZEN 
SPINACH 


your guidance often ask: ““How can I give my family 3l¢ 


good meals at prices I can afford to pay?” 


Seeking the answer, 19 leading American universities conducted 

a 12-months’ research project—October, 1946 through September, 1947, 
SPINACH on the COST AND AVAILABILITY of 12 commonly used 
IN GLASS Fruits and Vegetables in the four forms in which they are regularly 
20¢ marketed . . . FRESH, FROZEN, in GLASS, and in CANS. 


< 






SPINACH 
IN CANS 


(7 


The results of this comprehensive study on the 12 fruits and 
vegetables boil down to this: Penny for penny, canned foods in 
general give consumers more food for their money, as well as more 
nutritional values. Most foods in cans cost less than the same foods 
in glass—less than fresh foods—and far less than frozen foods. 


CAN MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, INC, 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





SOUND 


to-coast rest 1 
of cannec 







arch 


: coast- 
. ering : 
yf this pione - portance 


FREE booklet giving full details of Comparative Cost 
— 


and Availability Study. Copies of previously 
published booklet, ‘Canned Foods in the Nutri- 
tional Spotlight," are also yours for the asking. 


Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc. D 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me, free of charge.......... copies of the 
new booklet entitled: “Canned Foods in the Economic 
Spotlight.” 


TORMER AS Gere Ss FUTUR Sus Lacs oe Ras Os 
cl oR Ree eo aita tne an S geek ope 
City. Sains State *For full details see “Comparative Cost and Avail- 
Fy Spa le et “ew Foal bo, sity of Canned, Glee Frozen, and Pres 


Fruits and Vegetables” in the April, 1948 issue 
of the Journal of the American Dietetic Association. 


Nutritional Spotlight.” 
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Practicalities 





are to be effective they cannot be 

conducted with the usual lecture-reci- 
tation methods. Instead such courses 
emphasize the need for both teachers 
and students to study the techniques of 
discussion, for as Letitia Walsh puts it, 
Thinking Doesn’t Come Naturally. Miss 
Walsh’s first article on discussion tech- 
niques commences on page 254. A sec- 
ond article will follow in the June issue. 

In Building a House of Learning on 
page 256, Dorothy J. Barnett likens the 
writing of a teaching unit to the archi- 
tect’s problem of building a house. The 
author of this interesting analogy is now 
a teacher trainer in home economics 
education for the state board of voca- 
tional and adult education in Wisconsin. 
She received her B.S. degree from North- 
east Missouri State Teachers College and 
her M.A. from the University of Mis- 
souri. 

Do you know why weddings tradition- 
ally have bridesmaids and ushers, or the 
origin of the word “honeymoon”? The 
histories of these and many other cus- 
toms associated with weddings are set 
down for us by William F. Leggett in 
I Take This Woman on page 257. Prac- 
tical’s readers will remember other arti- 
cles Mr. Leggett has written for us: 
Random Notes on Textile Etymology in 
October and November 1946; The Story 
of Color, September through December 
1947; and more recently, Even Breakfast 
Can be Romantic in March of this year. 

There has been much discussion lately 
about the respective merits of voluntary 
insurance and federal aid to health. 
Budgeting for Health on page 258 is a 
report on the Blue Cross, a protective 
health program which in twenty years 
has grown into an international organi- 
zation with over thirty-three million 
members. On the next page is Home 
Nursing on the Air, 
a lively radio skit 
which gives many 
practical tips on 
caring for the sick 
at home. This skit 
is from a series of 
radio programs 
called ‘Home Ec 
Highlights” spon- 
sored regularly over 
WSIX by the Blue 
Flame Kitchen of the Nashville Gas and 
Heating Company. Lucy Fellis Dye, 
who sent us the skits, wrote that the 
radio program has not only stimulated 
their home economics work but has done 
much to advertise their departments. 


|: “education for family living” courses 





Dorothy Barnett 
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This time of year everyone is looking — 


for party ideas, so the Pattern for May 
on page 261 shows how to make an at- 
tractive place mat set from twisted strips 
of crepe paper. The Housing and Home 
Equipment section brings up-to-the-min- 
ute wallpaper trends, a survey of the 
many paper products that make house- 
keeping chores easier and some construc- 
tive storage closet ideas. Turn to pages 
267 to 270. 

The May Recipe of the Month is one 
of those rare desserts that can be recom- 
mended for nutritive value as well as 
flavor. Full of raisins and using mineral, 
vitamin-rich bran géreal as a base, it 
hides more than calories under its guise 
of food-for-fun. 

A few years ago everyone was telling 
the story of the man who served a de- 
licious meal under lights which made 
the colors look unnatural. Some of his 
guests refused to eat and others became 
ill. Helen Houston Boileau in The Art 
of Garnishing on page 272 tells how a 
more considerate hostess can reverse the 
procedure and make food taste better 
because it looks good. Mrs. Boileau, who 
majored in historical research and so- 
ciology at Pomona College, writes arti- 
cles, mostly on foods, as a hobby. She 






lives on a lemon ranch in California, 
where she tries out recipes on her lawyer 
husband. “So far,” she confides, “he 
hasn’t sued me.” 

Betty Arnquist had always thought 
Cooking Is Fun, or she would never 

‘ have become home economist for an 
electric utility company. But she knew 
a cooking class for sixty-five wiggly 
young Girl Scouts could turn out to be 
bedlam. To see how she met this chal- 
lenge turn to page 274. 

Whether or not homemakers several 
generations ago thought cooking was 
fun has been a point of debate at Prac- 
tical ever since we received Helen 
Thompson’s manuscript. We are in- 
clined to think, though, that not every 
woman of that day worked as hard at 
cooking as did Marion Harland, Miss 
Thompson's heroine, and that Mrs. Har- 
land was a rare and willing martyr to 
the cause of good eating. Form your 
own conclusions after reading Home On 
the Range 70 Years Ago on page 276. 


Editor Says 








AYS and means for encouraging real- 
istic democratic action in classrooms 
are being seriously discussed by educa- 
tors everywhere. One of the most inspir- 
ing talks I have yet heard on the topic 
was made by Dr. H. H. Giles, director 
of Human Relations Studies of the New 
York University School of Education, 
before the home economics group of the 
NEA regional meeting in Philadelphia. 
Dr. Giles pointed out that the demo- 
cratic pattern is not automatic. “It can- 
not be imposed,” he said, “but is learned 
through voluntary participation. The 
democratic leader does lead. He does 
not let laissez faire take its course, but 
gives each student a responsible role in 
the group. The leader’s goal is to make 
himself superfluous and make leadership 
within the group an indigenous thing.” 
“There are no easy tricks for assuring 
democratic group processes. The ‘sorial 


PRACTICAL 


cement’ of a group is based on the feel- 
ing of confidence members have in each 
other. Action is steered by perception 
and correct knowledge is not enough to 
give accurate perception.” 

Thus it pays the leader to study how 
to conduct a group meeting—so that 
each student will have experiences on 
which he reflects, evaluates and grows. 
This comment of Dr. Giles is much in 
line with the thoughts underlying our 
lead article this month — Thinking 
Doesn’t Come Naturally, by Letitia 
Walsh. This past year Miss Walsh, who 
is head of home economics education at 
the University of Illinois, has been an- 
alyzing and classifying the various types 
of discussion procedures. In this article 
and a second one to be published in 
June, she outlines the techniques of dis- 
cussion and best ways of using them for 
democratic group action. 
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Teach today’s 


students how to 


G40 and Freeze for tomorrow! 





*KARO is a registered trade-mark of 
Corn Products Refining Co., N. Y. 








This luscious KARO* De Luxe Strawberry Chiffon Pie 
tastes as delicious made with frozen berries, as with 
those fresh from the vine. Seasonal fruits are becoming 
standard year-round fare in American households today. 
Fresh strawberries, raspberries, peaches...all fruits... 
retain their juicy natural goodness...have finer flavor, 
firmer texture and brighter, glossier color when frozen 
with KARO Syrup, sugar and water. 


Here's a manual for the teacher on (awning and Freezing | 


MATERIAL FOR THE STUDENT TOO! 


The latest word in “Finer Canned and Frozen Fruits”. 
New, up-to-the-minute manual just off the press. Packed 
with practical information on directions, tables and 
recipes for making and using canned and frozen fruits. 
It’s ideal material for your Home Economics classes. An 
invaluable aid to the teacher! Don’t miss it! Send for 


MAY, 1949 


your FREE copy of this modern manual. Also specify 
number of student digests of the manual that you'll 
need for your class. 

Write to Home Service Department 5 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 Battery Place « New York 4, New York 
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News Notes 





OBS for June graduates will be 

scarcer this year than last, placement 

officials from NYU, Columbia Uni- 
versity and the New York State Employ- 
ment Service agree. However, home 
economics graduates, especially dieti- 
tians, will be able to find work they 
like more easily than many members of 
the class of 49. Girls who are going into 
fields in which women are traditionally 
employed, students with technical train- 
ing and members of the top scholastic 
brackets will not have too much diffi- 
culty finding good jobs, but it is pre- 
dicted that liberal arts students with 
lower grades may have to start farther 
down the ladder than they had ex- 
pected, perhaps at work not usually re- 
quiring a college degree. 

One reason placement officials give for 
the job opportunity decrease is the gen- 
eral slowdown of economic activity. A 
second is the large number of young 
men and women—over 500,000 alto- 
gether —who will complete college in 
June. 


Handicraft Fair 

Southern highland handicrafts will be 
on display at the Craftsman’s Fair to be 
held in Galtinburg, Tennessee, on July 
27 through 30. One purpose of this 
show, now being put on for the second 
consecutive year, is to acquaint the pub- 
lic with mountain crafts and to educate 
them to recognize good handmade ar- 
ticles. Weaving, pottery, wood carving, 
basket making and glass blowing will 
be among the crafts on exhibit. The 
fair is sponsored by the Southern High- 
land Handicraft Guild, a non - profit 
organization which is endeavoring to 
preserve and develop the handicrafts 
of the Southern mountains. 


Free Vacation Guide 


A guide to the ten leading western 
vacation areas will be given free to all 
home economists who want to plan con- 
vention-vacation tours of the West. Sun- 
set Magazine, the West's home service 
publication, has offered to send a free 
copy of their May issue, which includes 
an article on the highlights of each vaca- 
tion area, to any member of the AHEA. 
For your copy, write to Kay Hilliard, 
Home Economics Editor, Sunset Maga- 
zine, 576 Sacramento Street, San Fran- 
cisco 11, California. 


Teachers for Indians 
A number of teaching positions, 
among them some for home economics 
teachers, are open on Indian _reserva- 
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tions, the United States Civil Service 
Commission has announced. Salaries 
range from $2,498 to $3,351 a year for 
teachers and from $2,724 to $2,927 for 
teacher advisors. Application blanks 
can be obtained at most first or second 
class post offices or from the United 
States Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


Government Dietitian 

Dietitians who have had from one to 
four years experience in hospital di- 
etetics are eligible for positons with the 
Federal government paying from $2,974 
to $5,232 a year, the United States Civil 
Service Commissiof® has announced. 
Educational requirements for these jobs 
are at least thirty-six semester hours of. 
college study, including twelve hours of 
chemistry, six hours in biology, six hours 
in nutrition and diet in disease, and six 
hours in institution management. No 
written test is required. For further in- 
formation and application forms write 
to the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington 25, D. C. 


From Here to There— 

Alice B, Kline has been appointed 
food and nutrition editor of The Ameri- 
can Home Magazine. Miss Kline, who 
formerly did public relations work for 
General Foods, took her B.S. in home 
economics at Virginia Tech and her 
M.S. in nutrition at Cornell. 

Nancy Ellen Johnson has been ap- 
pointed central regional director of the 
Westinghouse Home Economics In- 
stitute. Formerly a home economist 


with the Chattanooga Gas Company, 














* I'M LOOKING FOR SOMETHING SPECIAL TO 
START MY HOPE’ CHEST." 


Practical Polly 





Dates to Remember 


May 1-7—National Home Demonstration 
Week 

May 8—Mother’s Day 

May 30—Memorial Day 

June 19—Father’s Day 

June 28-July 1—Fortieth annual conven- 
tion of American Home Economics 
Association, San Francisco 

July 4—Independence Day 

July 4-8—National Education Associa- 
tion annual meeting, Boston. 

September 5—Labor Day 

October 10-15—American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation annual meeting, Denver 

October 12—Columbus Day 

November 5-12—National 4-H Club 
Achievement Week 

November 16-18 — School Food Service 
Association annual conference, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

December 6-10—American Vocational As- 
sociation Convention, Atlantic City 





Miss Johnson will handle public dem- 
onstrations and cooking schools in her 
new job. She is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. 


Janet Nauman has joined the staff of 
the Homemaker’s Institute at Servel, 
Inc. A recent graduate of Iowa State 
College, Miss (Nauman was an assistant 
in the biological laboratory during her 
college years and worked in the Sears 
Roebuck and Company household 
equipment testing laboratory during the 
summer, 


Florence S. Tabor has been named 
dean of the School of Home Economics 
at Pratt Institute. Dr. Tabor, who has 
been a professor of chemistry at Pratt 
since 1943, had served as acting dean 
for five months following the resigna- 
tion of the former dean, Joan M. Rock. 
A graduate of Skidmore College, she re- 
ceived her M.S. from New York Uni- 
versity and her Ph.D. from Pennsylvani: 
State College. Prior to coming to Pra: 
Institute, she taught at Wilson Collet 
and at Vassar. 
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GIVE YOUR STUDENTS THE ADVANTAGE 


or NEw SINGER ciassroom MACHINES! 


T’S AMAZING how much faster students seem to learn—how much 
more they enjoy their sewing—when they can work on brand-new 


SINGER* Electric Sewing Machines! 


So smooth-stitching even a beginner can get beautiful results. So easy 
to operate with fewer complicated parts—no guesswork about stitch 


size or tension. 


Truly the finest classroom models ever built. Made by the company 
that’s been making the world’s favorite machines for 98 years. 


LOOK AT THESE ADVANTAGES! 


New improved features: Enclosed motor, 
knee control, automatic tension release, 
calibrated stitch regulator, reverse feed, 
convenient sewing light. 


Dependability you can trust: SINGER 
Sewing Machines are built to stand up and 
take it. To stitch smoothly, accurately 
through years of hard use. 


Matching stools: Comfortable, attractive, 
and so sturdy! Handy notion and accesso- 
ries compartment under leatherette cush- 
ion. Walnut or magahony finish. 


Continuous service: A call to your SINGER 
SEWING CENTER will bring an expert 
serviceman to check, adjust, service your 
machines. Written estimates on all repairs. 
Workmanship guaranteed. 


Special discounts to schools: Extra-low 
prices on all classroom models. Liberal 
trade-in allowance on old machines of any 
make, any age. Special prices on parts and 
supplies, too. 


OROER YOUR WEW 
SINGER ELECTRICS 
FOR DELIVERY 


WOW! 








* 






































Give your students the advantage of learning on the same kind 
of machines they’re most likely to have in their own homes later. 
And give yourself the advantage of easier teaching! 


Just phone or stop in at your nearest SINGER SEWING CENTER. 
Or write for further information to Educational Department, 
SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 149 Broadway, 
New York. 6, N. Y. 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


*A trade-mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


All rights reserved for all countries. 


MAY, 1949 


There’s One Near Your School 


Copyright, U.S.A., 1949, by THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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How Personalities Grow 

By Helen Schacter 

McKnight and McKnight 

Bloomington, Illinois 

Price $3.00 Pp. 256 1949 

A previously published small book 
by Helen Schacter, entitled Understand- 
ing Ourselves, has been extended, de- 
veloped and widely revised in this new 
volume, How Personalities Grow. 

Whether for teen-agers or any other 


age, Helen Shacter’s current book should’ 


help give answers to many questions 
which have been matters of wonder and 
perhaps concern. The text is not only 
meant to help high school boys and girls, 
but also to give understanding of their 
social and emotional selves and to tell 
them how their attitudes toward them- 
selves and others have come to be. The 
book plans ways in which the students’ 
tomorrows can be made happier and 
more successful. 

The informal treatment of personality 
needs and their interplay on human 
relationships is effectively dramatized 
through references to typical cases of 
real people with real problems. The 
telling photographs which dot the vol- 
ume illustrate the psychological impli- 
cations of human behavior. 

Young people as well as their parents 
and teachers will find in the text the 
questions and answers involved in the 
understanding of personality develop- 
ment as well as the rules and rewards 
in the complicated game of living. 

—Reviewed by Harriet S. ZUCKER 


Faculty Advisor—Personality Club, Eastern 
District High School, Brooklyn, New York 


Clothing for Moderns 
By Mabel D. Erwin 
The Macmillan Company, N.Y.C. 
Price $4.50 Pp. 589 1949 


This book is written specifically for 
freshmen and sophomores “‘to crystallize 
their interests and aims and to inspire 
them to endeavor of a high order.” 
However it is suitable for any young 
woman ambitious to succeed in her 
school, business and social life. It in- 
cludes taste in clothing, buying prob- 
lems, construction and care. 

The book is intended to help solve 
everyday clothing problems and can be 
used as a handy reference volume. The 
presentation is a_ psychological one. 
Especially helpful are the sections on 
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exploration of the clothing field, ward- 
robe building, organization of work, de- 
signing and modifying patterns, restyl- 
ing, remaking and tailoring. 

‘The material on construction is fun- 
damental and sound and will serve as a 
constant source of reference for ele- 
mentary and advanced work. The pres- 
entation is thought provoking and en- 
courages initiative and individual 
growth. 

The illustrations are excellent though 
rather small in size. Emphasis is on good 
design. Styles ate well selected and likely 
to be timeless. 


—Reviewed by HENRIETTA M,. THOMPSON 


Head, Department of Clothing, Textiles 
and Related Art, University of Alabama 


Fashions in Furnishings 


By Ruth W. Lee 

and Louise T. Bolender 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., N.Y. C. 
Price $4.50 Pp. 201 1948 


This is a thoroughly satisfying book 
on interior decoration. With its 350 
well-chosen photographs and line draw- 
ings and readable text, decorating be- 
comes as simple as ABC to even the in- 
experienced homemaker. 

The first chapter introduces the read- 
er to all the prevailing architectural 
styles. Furniture arrangement from the 
structural, use and beauty angle is ex- 
plained, followed by five chapters on 
furniture. The sketches of furniture 
styles and room arrangements, the sug- 
gestions for combining styles and woods 
and information on furniture construc- 
tion make this section a very valuable 
part of the book. 

The chapter on color contains five 
lovely color plates and suggestions for 
correlating color with period, pattern 
and scale in achieving a pleasing color 
scheme. The remaining chapters deal 
with the selection of rugs, bedding, ac- 
cessories and table settings. 

Mrs. Lee and Mrs. Bolender, authors 
of the book, are well known in the deco- 
rating field having had experience teach- 
ing, decorating and writing. 

—Reviewed by Hazer T. Craic 
Contributing Editor to PHE 








Nutrition and 
Physical Fitness 


By L. Jean Bogert 
W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia 
Price $4.25 Pp. 610 1949 Revised 


This so-aptly named textbook has re- 
cently undergone a streamlining both 
internally and externally. Its size is 
larger and thicker (110 more pages than 
the fourth edition) and its appearance 
is very attractive. It truly invites the 
student to begin to read. The subject 
matter of the new edition has been 
brought up-to-date and is presented in 
concise and clearly illustrated discus- 
sions of the well-established, new facts 
of human nutrition. 

Many features have been added, such 
as charts, tables, questions, problems and 
bibliographies, all of which should be 
of real assistance to the teacher as well 
as to the students. This text will un- 
doubtedly continue to be used success- 
fully for reliable nutrition information 
and its practical application in our daily 
lives. 

—Reviewed by CurisTINE B, CLAYTON 


Visiting Professor of Home Economies 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Pie Book 
By Louis P. DeGouy 
Greenberg, Publisher, New York 
Price $4.50 Pp. 380 1949 


Here are pies you know and pies you 
never heard of — pies for everyone, rang: 
ing from the simplest to the most elab- 
orate, pies for the beginner, the expert 
cook and the chef! 

The first section of the book deals 
with what the author calls “technical 
detail” and should be read carefully by 
all who aspire to make good pies. Care- 
fully detailed reasons are given for suc 
cess and for possible failures. 

One unusual feature in The Pie Book 
is that quantities are listed both for one 
nine inch pie and for five nine inch 
pies, thus making the volume suitable 
tor home as well as commercial use. 

There are formulas for every type of 
pie crust; read them and make your 
choice. An interesting section on Top 
pings and Garnishes tells how to give a 
professional look to even a simple pl¢: 

We personally have just one regret. 
True, this is a “dessert pie” book, but 
it seems a pity that in such a compre 

(Concluded on page 292) 
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God 


bless you, 
mister 


... thousands of Cancer patients are grateful to you! 


Cancer’s annual toll of 200,000 lives is grim proof of the need 
for your continued generosity. The money you contribute 

to the American Cancer Society helps pay for the 
development of methods of treatment which are now saving 
about one-quarter of the people who are stricken with 

Cancer . . . people who might otherwise have died. Your money 
supports the work of more than a thousand specialists who 
are fighting to find the cause and cure of Cancer. 

And it finances a vast education program that trains 
professional groups, tells the public how to recognize 

Cancer and what to do about it. 
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vw? 


Your life—the life of everyone you know— 





is at stake. Your investment can mean | P 
health and happiness to millions. 
Thank you ...and God Bless You, Mister. 





just mail it to 


Just write “GANCER” on the envelope 
containing your contribution. It will be delivered 
to the American Cancer Society office in your state. 
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Audio-Visual Teaching Aids 





OMEMAKING teachers can aid 
i Fea understanding by stressing 
home life in other lands. This was 
the theme of an article by Mary Lyle in 
last month's Practical Home Economics. 
Teachers who are looking for ways to 
apply Miss Lyle’s thesis will find a good 
starting point in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal’s recent picture series, People 
Are People the World Over. These arti- 
cles show typical scenes from homes in 
a number of countries, examining a 
different phase of home life each month. 
The teacher has a choice of two ways 
to show these pictures to her classes— 
the original illustrations, which can be 
used in an opaque projector or the new 
Young America filmstrip series based on 
the Journal articles. Titles for the six 
filmstrips are: (1) Introduction, How 
They Farm and Their Food, (2) How 
They Shop and Their Kitchens, (3) 
How They Bathe and At Bedtime, (4) 
How They Play and Their Laundry, 
(5) How They Get Around and How 
They Worship and (5) How They Study 
and At Home. The series can be ob- 
tained from Young America Films, 18 
East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. Price: 
$16.50 for entire series or $3.50 for sepa- 
rate titles. 


Among the Distributors 


Three film distributors have  an- 


nounced changes in their office setups 
which should be of interest to teachers 
who use audio-visual aids: 

1. The largest rental distributor of 
films for classroom use in the country, 
Ideal Pictures, Inc., has been purchased 





ay 


by Esquire, Inc., producers of Coronet 
Films. The new management expects 
to coordinate and expand activities of 
the 18 branch offices. 

2. United World Films have moved 
their main office. The new address, to 
which all future orders should be sent 
is 1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y. 

3. The Princeton Film Center has 
opened a new library of 16mm sound 
films in New York City. Special assis- 
tance in planning programs and select- 
ing films will be given to adult and 
school groups using non-theatrical films. 
The new center’s address is 625 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Opaque Projection Handbook 


A handbook on the use of opaque 
projectors is being offered by the Ameri- 
can Optical Company. It includes a 
bibliography: and suggestions for col- 
lecting material as well as notes on 
techniques to be used in teaching with 
the opaque projector. For a copy write 
to Publicity Department, American Op- 
tical Company, Buffalo 15, N. Y. 


High Efficiency 


The USDA's time-saving, top-efficiency 
kitchen has been talked about for many 
months; now equipment classes can see 
it for themselves. A new 16 mm color 
film describing the kitchen in detail has 
been produced by the government. Nar- 
ration is by Lenore Sater, the home 
economist under whose direction the 
kitchen was developed. For information 
about where to buy or borrow copies of 
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Here is a view of the mixing center in the BHNHE’s model kitchen, A new film 


on this Step-Saving Kitchen is now ready to be shown in homemaking classes 
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A Step-Saving Kitchen in your state, 
write to the Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Interior Decoration Film 

Teachers who are planning introduc- 
tory discussions of interior decoration 
will be interested in Destgning Women, 
a new 16mm sound film produced by 
the British Council of Industrial De- 
sign. Using the story telling technique, 
the film outlines the three basic prin- 
ciples of good design: utility, good con- 
struction and style. Good and bad ex- 
amples of furniture design and arrange- 
ment are shown through the medium of 
two supernatural visitors who help a 
young couple decorate their apartment 
Designing Women can be obtained from 
the British Information Service, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Rental: $3.75; sale: $56.25. 


Films Worth Knowing About— 
Color in Clay 

16 mm, sound, color. 11 minutes. British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

The process of making pottery is fol- 
lowed from the potter’s wheel and the 
turner’s lathe through the final glazing 
and decorating. 


The Market Basket Series 

35 mm filmstrips. Consumer Education 
Department, Household Finance Corp., 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 
Ill. 

This series of five filmstrips on con- 
sumer buying can be borrowed as a 
group or singly for one week periods. 
Titles are Spending Your Food Dollars; 
Buying Processed Foods; Buying Dairy 
Products, Fats and Oils; Buying Meats, 
Fish, Poultry and Eggs; and Buying 
Fruits and Vegetables. The four latter 
filmstrips are in color. 


Service Unseen 

16mm, sound, color, 22 min. Castle 
Films, 445 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Free on loan. 

How air conditioning works in hotels, 
restaurants, homes and offices is shown 
in this film, produced by the Carrier 
Corporation, which manufactures air 
conditioning equipment. 
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HE household wax polishes that beautify and protect floors, woodwork and furniture 


can also do wonders for your personal accessories. There are four types of house- 


hold waxes—one which dries to a high shine without buffing, called Self Polishing Wax 


(Johnson’s Glo-Coat is the most popular)—and three which must be buffed. Paste Wax is 


concentrated, economical and affords maximum protection. Liquid Cleaning and Polishing 


Wax is similar to Paste Wax but contains extra solvent which acts as a cleaner. Cream 


Wax contains additional cleaners and is easier to polish. 











GOOD GROOMING 
WITH HOUSEHOLD WAX 


Fastidious attention 
to details adds up 
to good grooming! 











A shine on your shoes—no shine on your nose—that’s 
the first step to good grooming! On shoes, it’s the shine, 
not the newness, that makes the difference. You don’t have 
to have a polish just for shoes—and you don’t need a 
different-colored polish for each color shoe. Any of the 
three buffing types of wax will give a beautiful protective 
shine. Both Liquid Cleaning and Polishing Wax and Cream 
Wax will clean as well as polish. They have an additional 
advantage for reptile, rough or perforated leather since they 
don’t turn white in hard-to-polish indentations. For your 
white leather shoes, use Cream Wax. It leaves a hard, glossy 
finish —no white powder to rub off on clothes and furniture. 


Be proud of your purse! Leather, plastic or wood, it 
will look far lovelier and much more expensive with an 
occasional treatment of buffing type wax. You'll carry your 
handbag longer, too, since wax protects it from wear, 
scratches, water-spotting and fingerprints. For best results, 
apply a thin coating of wax to one section of the purse at a 
time and polish immediately. 





Hidden in your handbag are many leather, plastic 
and metal articles you take out and use in plain sight— your 
wallet, lipstick, coin purse, cigarette case and lighter, key 
case, compact, pill box, glass case, date book, perfume vial, 
comb case, checkbook and card case. A bright coat of 
buffing wax will make them a pride to use. 


Buttons, buckles and belts “make” your outfit. Choose 
them carefully and whether leather, metal, plastic or wood, 
keep them new and lustrous-looking with a polishing-type 
wax. 


Glamorous galoshes? Sure—wax will make boots, rub- 
bers and galoshes shining and like new. Use Self Polishing 
wax—never buffing wax on rubber. Be sure the surface is 
clean and dry. Apply Self Polishing Wax with a paint brush 
or clean cloth. Waxing boots before packing them away 
for the summer will help protect them from drying out and 
cracking. 


Salvage your straw sailor! You may be able to get an- 
other season’s wear from a discarded bonnet if you give it 
a coat of Self Polishing Wax. It’s a trick worth trying. Wax 
freshens many types of straw and brightens fading colors. 


Love that luggage! Whether it be leather, plastic or alu- 
minum, keep it shining and protected with one of the buffing 
waxes. Wax the handle, trim and lock—and don’t neglect 
the fittings —also your traveling clock, cosmetic’case, mani- 
cure kit, portrait folder, jewelry and hosiery boxes. 


Reward your racquet and all your costly sports gear with 
the best of care— wax care. Tennis and badminton racquets, 
saddles and riding boots, hunting and fishing equipment, 
skis, golf bags and clubs, toboggans, leather jackets, etc., 
should be protected with one of the buffing waxes. 


Carrying cases also contribute to your appearance. So 
use a buffing wax and polish up your camera case, brief case, 
musical instrument case, portable radio and typewriter. 


(Reprints of this advertisement are available in quantity) 


Consumer Education Department, S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc., Racine, Wisconsin 





Liquid Polishing Glo-Coat 
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*‘Johnson’s’’ and ‘‘Glo-Coat”’ are registered trademarks 


JOHNSON’S WAX 
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The Bulletin 


Board 





ROCERS, whose profits depend to a 

certain extent on the effectiveness 

of their displays, are sometimes in- 
genious in making a little go a long way. 
An example is the use of ordinary card- 
board boxes as display cases. In a recent 
issue of Grocers’ Digest, E. M. Fogle 
suggested half a dozen different ways to 
cut cartons for displaying foods. Some 
of them are diagramed on this page. 
Before the box is cut, it is well to draw 
a light guide line, Mr. Fogle says. Then 
the cardboard should be cut slowly and 
carefully so that there are no ragged 
edges. 

Most grocers are too busy to add any 
“frills” to these temporary display cases, 
but homemaking teachers who want to 
show their students’ work to best advan- 
tage may want to make the cartons more 
attractive. “This could be done by cover- 
ing the box with colored paper or by 
painting it. In either case, the unsightly 
cut edges could be covered with a heavy 
tape. These small cases would be espe- 
cially useful for articles that do not fit 
in with the scheme for a large display 
case and are too clumsy to mount on the 
bulletin board. 


Library Lesson 


The library, always a useful resort 
when information is needed, can be a 
source of inspiration to teachers who 
need bulletin board ideas. Librarians 
in most towns use clever tricks to draw 
readers’ attention to special collections 
of books, new displays or lecture series 
sponsored by the library. 

An example of the simple but attrac- 


tive ideas which can be picked up in 
libraries was observed in the Otten- 
dorfer branch of the New York Public 
Library a short time ago. On the desk 
is a small handmade easel used to post 
items of interest to readers. It is simple 
in basic construction, consisting of a 
piece of stiff cardboard covered with 
colored paper. Its distinguishing feature 
is a border of heavy, brightly colored 
cardboard. Two opposite corners on the 
inside of this border have fancy, scal- 
loped designs cut into them and these 
edges are bordered with a thin painted 
line of contrasting color. This idea was 
found quite by accident when going to 
the library for some “light reading. 
Teachers who are on the look out for 
bright display ideas will find them every- 
where. 
Review in May 

Examinations, as you need not be re- 
minded, are just around the corner. 
Even though it may be too early to start 
formal review classes, teachers can re- 
duce the need for last minute cramming 
by reposting the teaching aids that have 
been used throughout the year as the 
various units were being studied. Each 
series can be put up for several days, de- 
pending on how much bulletin board 
space is available and on how many 
poster series there are. The bulletin 
board will be useful, too, when the time 
for formal review comes. 


Display Blocks 
For displaying small items a series of 
solid beech display blocks with a clear 
satin finish can be obtained for less than 


ah pe nal, 
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SLOPE CUT CURVE CUT — DOUBLE DECK 
The lead note explains these diagrams 
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five dollars a set from an Indiana com- 
pany. This step-up display set can be 
arranged in different ways for different 
displays or the units in the set can be 
used separately. All three blocks meas- 
ure 4-5/16 inches in width and 185% 
inches in length; widths are 454 inches, 
1054 inches and 1654 inches. They are 
made by Nussbaum Display Manufactur- 
ing Company, 150 Edwards Street, 
Berne, Indiana. Similar blocks could be 
made by someone who was skilled in 
wood working. 


Tell Us About It 


Do you have any new display or bul- 
letin board ideas? Be on the look out 
for them as you plan exhibits of stu- 
dents’ work this June, as you assemble 
teaching aids for next Fall, and when 
you plan or visit county fair exhibits in 
early Autumn. When you find one that 
would be interesting to other teachers, 
write and tell us about it. We are espe- 
cially interested in having good photo- 
graphs of displays, exhibits and bulle- 
tin boards. 
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The three posters above are from a series called Sugy Says 
Eat For Beauty which Phyllis L. Beach developed for use in 
her junior high school homemaking classes. The series is 
introduced by a scroll which reads, “GUARANTEE: Fresh 
Air—Sunshine—Rest and Sleep used in connection with the 
above products guarantee everlasting BEAUTY. Manufac- 
tured by Mother Nature, World’s Most Successful Dealer in 





Cosmetics.” Original drawings were sketched on white con- 
struction paper, then outlined and filled in with colored 
pencil or crayon. One poster, not shown here, makes ef- 
fective use of a model cut from a magazine. Note the 
neat letters, made with letter guides which can be pur- 
chased at art stores. Miss Beach developed this health 
series for the Suzy Sharp project described in April’s PHE 
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Modernize Your Home Economics Department 
with the Latest Frigidaire Appliances 


Frigidaire’s School Plan for purchasing appliances was 
announced only 2% years ago—yet thousands of 
schools and colleges in all parts of the country have 
already taken advantage of it to equip their Home 
Economics departments. And the list is growing daily! 

There’s good reason for this immediate acceptance 
of the Frigidaire School Plan, for it benefits schools, 
teachers —and students. 

Through this plan, schools can obtain the finest of 
modern kitchen and home laundry equipment —at 
savings of almost % the regular retail price. And for a 
period of five years these appliances are replaced with 
new models as they become available, at no additional 
cost to the school. 

The work-saving features that win the praise of so 
many home-makers, make Frigidaire appliances well- 
suited for instruction purposes in the Home Economics 
Department. Teachers find that these up-to-the-minute 
products simplify the demonstration of modern home- 
making techniques, and maintain high interest in 
practice projects. 

Students are stimulated by the opportunity to use 
the latest of Frigidaire equipment. As a result, they 
learn faster, retain more practical knowledge from 
their Home Economics courses. 
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Get Details of Frigidaire School Plan 


Learn how your school can save nearly one-half on new 
equipment for Home Economics laboratories and practice 
kitchens —and obtain new model replacements over a 5- 
year period without additional cost. Ask your Frigidaire 
Dealer for complete information on this plan, or write 
Frigidaire, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


See Coupon in Service Section 








FRIGIDAIRE * 


Home Appliances 
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Thinking Doesn't Come Naturally 





Or, in less buoyant tone, “Do we 

haf’ to talk?” Sound familiar? 
Alas, all too familiar to most teachers 
of home economics. Then what is the 
matter with “talk?” Let’s listen in on 
a few classes. 


A Recitation 


“What is another law to protect con- 
sumers? When was this act passed? 
What are its five provisions? What diffi- 
culties have been encountered in trying 
to enforce this act? Now describe in the 
same way the other laws assigned.” The 
various laws thus “recited upon” are af- 
fecting the health and pocketbook of 
every girl in that class. But are the 
students aware of this fact? Apparently 
not, for no reference has been made to 
their own daily living throughout the 
recitation. At the close of the class pe- 
riod, the few students who recited seem 
to leave with as much alacrity as the 
many who have not talked. And the 
teacher speaks with real discouragement 
of the tendency of so many dull students 
to enroll in her advanced class in home 
economics. 


W HAT’RE we going to do today?” 


What facts about learning had this 
teacher failed to consider? To recognize 
these facts while sitting on the sidelines 
is relatively easy. 

More students would work in school 
if they felt that it was important. To 
most students today a teacher’s questions 
to see if they can repeat abstract facts 
from a textbook do not seem truly im- 
portant. 

School learning seems important if it 
is clearly related to solving specific prob- 
lems of everyday living, such as “How 
can I find out about the wool in this 
cloth?” 

Other things being equal, material 
will be remembered in proportion as it 
is made significant to the learner. If 
knowledge of the Wool Labeling Act 
has enabled a girl to distinguish good 
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from poor in materials at the same price, 
she is very likely to™dse that knowledge 
at every opportunity. 

So long as problems are adjusted to 
the comprehension level of the learner, 
success in solving one problem estab- 
lishes a self-confidence which makes for 
repeated success in other more difficult 
ones. Only through utilizing present 
laws successfully will a young consumer 
gain the stimulation and enlightenment 
to work with others in her community 
for the passage of additional laws needed 
for consumer protection. 


A Class Diseussion 


Let us visit a class this time where 
most members are participating in a dis- 
cussion on the qualities desirable in 
friends. Contributions come in faster 
than the teacher can write them on the 
blackboard. Indeed, before the period is 
over, what seems to be the entire cata- 
log of virtues has been listed. The les- 
son is brought to a close by an earnest 
exhortation from the teacher for each 
student (she does not mention herself) 
to go forth and be that kind of a per- 
son. When the school admistrator who 
also is visiting the class asks the teacher, 
“So what?,” she is confused and hurt 
because the free flow of talk during the 
class period has led her to expect only 
commendation. 


To what extent is the administrator 
justified in privately characterizing the 
classwork as a “dull discussion of the 
obvious?” Here are the main points de- 
veloped in his conference with the 
teacher. 

Mere listing is not problem solving, 
yet our representative government de- 
pends upon the ability of citizens to 
think intelligently about problems of 
common concern. 

A teacher, instead of expecting stu- 
dents to carry out her exhortations 
docilely, has the responsibility of plan- 
ning learning experiences that will bring 


conflicts in ideas and values to the fore- 
ground, such as the conflict between 
beliefs and actions in regard to friend- 
ships. 

The problem, brought thus into 
sharper focus, can stimulate students to 
see the necessity of studying basic per- 
sonality needs and principles of inter- 
action between individuals. Discussion 
is no substitute for reading, but it can 
make reading more meaningful and dis- 
criminating. 

Because habits in human relation- 
ships, like all others, are learned through 
practice, such a discussion on friendship 
should lead to a concrete, purposeful 
plan for working toward specific im- 
provements in behavior on the part of 
each class member. 

Teachers and students alike need to 
evaluate the results of such discussions 
and plans in the development of in- 
dividuals. The frustration and guilt en- 
gendered by an overwhelming list of 
virtues should be exchanged for a hope- 
ful understanding and willingness to 
get along better with others, even 
though at first only in small ways. 


A Buzz Session 

This time the class we visit seems very 
noisy. Discipline trouble? Evidently 
not; although the girls in each little 
huddle are arguing vigorously, all the 
talk seems purposeful and there is fre- 
quent recourse to references as well as 
to slips of paper in the hands of each 
chairman. Soon the teacher reminds the 
class that in eight minutes reports will 
be due. Immediately attention becomes 
concentrated on the notes taken by the 
recorder in each group. Finally all re- 
ports are ready. Chairs are moved back 
into one circle. 

As each recorder reports the thinking 
of her group, we learn that the issue 
is quality versus quantity in buying 
ready-made clothes for high school girls. 
Each of the eight groups has been con- 
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By Letitia Walsh 


Head, Home E ies Ed i 
University of Illinois, Urbana 





The “buzz session” discussion technique outlined in Thinking Doesn’t Come 
Naturally was one of the teaching methods analyzed by Letitia Walsh in a 
recent year-long study. She drew her conclusions from four “pilot pro- 
grams” carried out in off-campus student teaching centers plus intensive 
library research. The study dealt with effective use of informal class dis- 
cussions, dialogues, symposiums, panel discussions, debates, lectures by 
resource persons and reality practice through role playing. Next month 
in a second article Miss Walsh will discuss other aspects of her study 


sidering this conflict in terms of one of 


the garments commonly purchased — - 


skirts, sweaters, play suits, slips, pajamas, 
socks, shoes and coats. Listeners take 
notes on points in each report which 
they wish later to challenge or have 
clarified. When the dismissal bell is 
about to ring, several students ask ur- 
gently whether, if they can collect addi- 
tional facts before tomorrow, they will 
be given time to present them. As they 
leave the room, some students are ob- 
viously planning this out-of-school strat- 
egy. 
Want to go back the next day? Of 
course we do! Having stirred up all this 
difference of opinion, how is the teacher 
going to bring order out of seeming 
chaos? Actually, before the period is 
over, the class has arrived at a basic 
concept about making choices far more 
helpful than any “rules” for buying spe- 
cific garments could ever be. The trick 
must lie in the questions the teacher 
asks in guiding the class discussion, even 
though she appears to be only a calm 
figure in the background. Here are some 
of her questions. 

“What is the evidence to support that 
statement? How might moving to a dif- 
ferent community change your point of 
view on this? Perhaps then you may be 
generalizing on too little evidence?” 

“What would be the consequences of 
making such a choice? Are you willing 
to accept such consequences?” 

“If you say this is true, how do you 
explain your earlier remark which seems 
contradictory?” 

“Is it true that all decisions must be 
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‘either-or’ ones? What are other alter- 
natives?” 

“To what extent should each of us 
feel free to choose according to what we 
think is most important?” 

“As we grow older, how can we man- 
age to keep open-minded in making 
choices?” 

Out of this discussion, too, grow sev- 
eral suggestions for the following lessons. 
One “doubting Thomas” declares she'll 
have to be shown that less expensive 
sweaters can be washed successfully. Two 
sisters promptly offer to give a class 
demonstration as soon as they can make 
adequate preparation. Three unrecon- 
structed rebels, firm believers in having 
their cake and eating it, too, demand 
that the class take time to find out just 
how much money would be required to 
provide a wardrobe of fine quality and 
plenty of variety. Other students, more 
Scotch in their sense of values, suggest 
that committees try to discover what is 
the minimum amount of money neces- 
sary for an adequate wardorbe for grow- 
ing girls like themselves. Such plans are 
approved by the teacher, with the ob- 
jective reminder that in the last analysis 
the final solution of all problems is dis- 
tinctly within the province of the in- 
dividual. 


Lack or Skill? 


Is such a lesson merely the result of 
happenstance? Far from it! First a prob- 
lem important and common to class 
members must be identified as a medium 
through which a basic concept may be 
learned. To broaden the base for de- 





veloping the generalization, a different 
garment was assigned to each group. 
Printed resources of varying degrees of 
difficulty were provided. The procedures 
and the outcomes of the buzz session 
were agreed upon in advance, supple- 
mented by quiet questions from the 
teacher during the students’ preparation. 
Penetrating questions that force students 
to evaluate their own thinking are not 
a matter of a moment’s inspiration on 
the part of any teacher. Nor is it easy 
to retain a relaxed, permissive atmos- 
phere so that the right to make mis- 
takes or to defend sincere beliefs is 
accepted for each person. 

That the use of examined thinking is 
a slow process no one can deny. Con- 
sider how rapidly the limited materials 
in textbooks could have been recited 
upon, how glibly students could have 
listed the qualities desirable in each of 
the garments studied, while three pe- 
riods were required for thoughtful prep- 
aration, discussion, summary and plans 
for further use of one basic concept. To 
explore and formulate the generaliza- 
tion that in selecting every purchase the 
values of quality must be weighed 
against the values of quantity and the 
decision must be made by each in terms 
of the satisfactions most desired by him 
is a maturing process that is bound to 
take time. 

If today’s students could look forward 
to an assured future, instead of daily 
crises and uncertainties, the ability to 
make intelligent choices might not be so 
imperative. As it is, the challenge to 
every teacher is clear. Give your stu- 
dents practice and more practice in 
formulating basic concepts, in thinking 
clearly in the applications of these con- 
cepts, even though such thinking cer- 
tainly does not come naturally. 
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Building a House 
of Learning 


By Dorothy J. Barnett 


Teacher Trainer in Home Economics 


State Board of Vocational and Adult Education 


Madison Wisconsin 


building a house. To the layman it 

seems a complicated procedure, but 
the architect knows it is a simple, step- 
by-step process. Every teacher recognizes 
the importance of a well-outlined unit 
to serve as a teaching guide but many, 
like a carpenter confronted with the 
problem of designing a house, know the 
tools and processes involved, but have 
difficulty making a plan. An easy way 
to begin is to think of the teaching 
unit as a construction problem. 

It is difficult to have all units com- 
pletely constructed at the beginning of 
the school year and it is much wiser 
to have them teacher-pupil planned. 
This is especially true in establishing 
aims and selecting the subject matter 
for the course. 

The architect does not begin with a 
fully constructed house. He starts his 
- work with a group of materials, a plan 
to follow and a crew of workmen. Then 
section after section is added until a 
complete whole is finally attained. A 
model of the original idea is created. 

There must be, first of all, a solid 
foundation upon which to build the 
house. The teacher and pupils should 
begin with valid goals which meet their 
needs, interests and abilities. These 
will represent the basis or foundation 
of the teaching unit. Without them 
both teacher and pupils will drift aim- 
lessly through the homemaking pro- 
gram. The teacher, like the architect, 
needs to do much constructive think- 
ing to be ready to guide the pupils 
and to see each part in its relation to 
the whole. 

The frame of a house gives it its 
pattern or style of architecture. In a 
teaching unit, the subject matter de- 
termines the pattern which the methods 
and activities will follow. A compre- 
hensive outline of the subject matter 


Bp siting: a teaching unit is like 
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from which selection may be made for 
various lessons is recommended. 

The approach to the unit or to in- 
dividual lessons is as important as the 
approach to a house and doorway. It 
may be inviting or it may repel. An 
interesting exhibit, a movie, demon- 
stration, experiment, human _ interest 
story or poem may be the means for 
stimulating interest and a desire to seek 
further information. 

A house needs a roof for protection: 
the contents of a course needs the pro- 
tection which suitable methods of in- 
struction can give. Methods must be 
correctly correlated with the content. 
It is through the right methods that 
we control the content and make it 
adaptable to the pupil’s ability to 
learn. As the roof is the area of the 
house most exposed to the elements, 
so are the methods most commonly ex- 
posed to the wear and tear of critical 
analysis. Just as it is essential that con- 
stant repairs be made in the roof, so 
methods must be improved or new 
ones introduced in order to protect 
the contents which are to be used. Cor- 
rect methods insure the learning and 
retention of subject matter. 

A house must have light for pleasure, 
health and the best working conditions. 
This is usually secured through win- 
dows. When the term light is applied 


to the instructional unit, it means that 
methods must be supplemented by 
activity which will brighten and enliven 
the dullest of contents. Through learn- 
ing activities, pupils find vital experi- 
ences which stand out as mile stones 
in their high school training. Bathing 
a baby, making a time schedule, drama- 
tizing proper introductions or visiting 
a house under construction are only a 
few suggestions which might be used 
by the resourceful teacher. 

Often a house needs some additional 
support such as a porch or an extra 
room. The teaching unit may also be 
improved by having well-planned teach- 
ing aids and an adequate bibliography. 

Teaching needs constant evaluation to 
see if learning has taken place. The 
teacher should use a variety of tech- 
niques to test the worth of her plan. 
The chimney of the house may be 
representative of evaluation in that it 
is a medium which determines the com- 
bustion that takes place, or the amount 
of fuel that is consumed. 

In the smoke which issues from the 
chimney can be seen the end products 
of the fuel combustion. At the end of 
the unit instruction, culminating activi- 
ties may be used to give the pupils an 
opportunity to display their ability and 
the information gained through the 
completed course. 
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riage ceremony from the dim past 

to the present time is a story of 
human progress in its relation to the 
home. 

Uncivilized man lived either among 
nomad hordes or in smaller, more inti- 
mate tribes and was a bewildered being 
in a natural, but hostile world. For rea- 
sons of safety his entire group was com- 
munal and he accepted wives and chil- 
dren because larger numbers meant 
added services. Uncivilized man origi- 
nated no courtship or wedding customs 
that have survived. 


A SURVEY of courtship and the mar- 


From early historic times to the Me-- 


dieval Era in western Europe man suc- 
cessively stole, purchased or courted his 
future mate and unconsciously intro- 
duced customs which are still retained 
in modern courtship technique and also 
in the wedding ceremony. Perhaps the 
oldest and frankest of these ancient cus- 
toms is the traditional June wedding 
which, in the northern hemisphere, in 
theory at least, can be traced to imita- 
tion of the Spring mating habits of the 
lower animals, despite man’s year-round 
capacity to love. The ancient Romans 
proclaimed “Prosperity to the man, and 
happiness to the maiden when married 
in June,” but this may have been be- 
cause it was popularly supposed that 
June was named in honor of Juno, wife 
of Jupiter, who was guardian of women 
and goddess of happy marriage. 

In pre-historic times, selection of a 
mate did not involve courtship, for all 
elements of affection were missing from 
this almost savage affair. By having very 
little to say about the proceedings, the 
Prospective wife may have unconsciously 
established the modern standard which 
frowns upon a lady taking the initial 
step in courtship. 

It is undoubtedly true that in some 
delayed-action form, mankind has al- 
Ways possessed a capacity to love, and 
that primitive man was often a more 
adept suitor than anthropologists care 
to admit. Comparatively early in their 
experience both men and women seem 
to have responded to personal rather 
than to tribal impulses. It was at such 
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1 Take This Woman 


By William F. Leggett 


Associate Technical Editor 

of Rayon and Synthetic Textiles 
Author of The Story of Silk, 

The Story of Wool and other books 


Part I 


This is the first of two articles which 
Mr. Leggett has written on marriage 
customs through the ages, This month’s 
installment deals with the three stages 
in historical development of courtship 
—capture, purchase and mutual con- 
sent. The second half will tell about 
customs having to do with the marriage 
ceremony. Mr. Leggett, who does his- 
torical research as a hobby, was also 
the author of Even Breakfast Can Be 
Romantic in our March 1949 issue 


an emotional point that the interest and 
loyalty of each partner was directed to 
his small family unit in greater measure 
than to a tribal group. From this emerg- 
ing concept sprang ceremonial marriage 
and the confidential family group. The 
first evidence of love, as moderns under- 
stand it, developed late and possibly 
generated from an instinctive realization 
of partnership, as parents, in the person 
of their child. As civilization advanced, 
this attitude expanded to include the 
parents themselves and here was the 
origin of the gens, or wife and child 
adopting the name of the father as pub- 
lic evidence of union. As a result of this 
new conception of love and family, a 
ritual ultimately came into being which 
finally developed into a marriage cere- 
mony. 

Preliminaries to living together seem 
to have passed through three major 
stages, each of which made some con- 
tribution to courtship and marriage cus- 
toms of today. The first stage was mar- 
riage by capture. With almost animal- 
like ferocity primitive man competed 
with fellow tribesmen for such essentials 
as food, shelter and a mate. He stole 
his bride from a hostile tribe, for then 
she had added value as a trophy of his 
cunning and courage. He was proud of 





her, for being joined to a captured wom- 
an was more honorable than claiming a 
docile female from his own tribe. Even 
as late as Biblical times, marriage by 
capture was occasionally practiced. 

Marriage by capture has left its traces 
on modern wedding customs in several 
ways. For instance, the roles of best man 
and ushers are reminiscent of faithful 
friends of the groom who warded off 
attacks by tribesmen of the bride while 
he stole away with the maiden. Brides- 
maids are reminiscent of girl friends of 
the bride who presumably sounded the 
alarm and did what they could to de- 
fend the bride from her abductor. At 
any rate, it is significant that in the 
modern ritual these two groups are sepa- 
rate units who do not merge to become 
a happy party until after the ceremony 
has been performed. 

The honeymoon is reminiscent of the 
indefinite period during which time the 
abducting husband deemed it wise to re- 
main hidden until advised that search 
to recover the maidens and exterminate 
her abductor had been abandoned, Less 
imaginative historians assert that the 
honeymoon originated from a custom 
traditional in northern Europe, which 
obligated newly wedded couples to join 
in drinking mead, a love potion distilled 
from honey, for thirty days after mar- 
riage. This period was known as the 
honey-month, or honeymoon. To sup- 
port their finding they cite the word 
“bridal” which originally was a wedding 
feast or bridal party, at which for thirty 
days, the marriage pledge was sealed 
daily by a cup of mead. The word 
“bridal” comes from the Anglo-Saxon 
brydealu, meaning bride ale. 

The second stage for obtaining a wife 
was marriage by purchase and at one 
period or another this custom was com- 
mon with almost every race. Prices and 
bids varied in proportion to youth, 
charm, health and social rank of the 
family, and experienced widows com- 
manded but a fraction of the bride price 
demanded for single maidens. However, 
marriage by purchase offered certain sta- 
bility which had been absent from mar- 

(Continued on page 288) 
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By Diana D. Erler 


The Blue Cross, now an international organization with over thirty- 
three million members, was started just twenty years ago by a group 
of Texas school teachers. This article explains how the plans are 
organized, how they operate, what protection they give to members 


UDGETING for everyday necessi- 
B ties is an old story. For generations 

thrifty housewives have tried to esti- 
mate in advance the cost of food, cloth- 
ing, rent and other recurrent household 
expenses. But in millions of homes some- 
thing new has been added to the family 
budget—the small premiums paid to the 
Blue Cross Plans for protection against 
the financial catastrophe that so often 
follows unforeseen and unpredictable 
hospital bills. 

To the Blue Cross member hospitali- 
zation is no financial hazard. His mem- 
bership entitles him and his family de- 
pendents to hospital care when sickness 
strikes. No questions are asked about 
his financial standing. There is no red 
tape. When the doctor advises hospitali- 
zation his Blue Cross card clears the way 
for the best the hospital has to offer to 
speed him on the road to recovery. 

The idea of pre-paid hospitalization 
was conceived around 1929 when a 
group of Texas school teachers began to 
think about the possibility of needing 
hospital care because of an accident or 
unexpected illness. Paying a hospital 
bill in addition to going for several 
weeks without pay was a prospect none 
of them cared to face. They persuaded 
local hospital officials to let them put 
small sums into a common fund in re- 
turn for three weeks of care for anyone 
who might need it. Soon other teachers 
in other communities started “hospitali- 
zation plans.” The idea caught on and 
spread to other states. Today, more than 
thirty-three million persons in the 
United States, Puerto Rico and Canada 
are covered by one of America’s ninety 
Blue Cross Plans. 

Although no two Blue Cross Plans 
are alike all have certain characteristics 
in common. No one makes a profit on 
the Blue Cross Plans. Directors serve 
without pay. Each plan is periodically 
checked by state and local insurance 
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laws to insure operation on a non-profit 
basis. Surplus funds, other than a re- 
serve for epidemics, revert to members 
in the form of increased benefits or low- 
er subscription costs. All plans must 
conform to standards established by the 
American Hospital Association to retain 
the privilege of using the Blue Cross 
symbol and name. 

More than ninety-five per cent of 
Blue Cross members are enrolled 
through groups in factories, shops, 
unions, granges, schools and other or- 
ganizations. Groups as small as five are 
eligible in most Blue Cross Plans and 
in rural areas even smaller groups may 
apply. Some plans will accept individ- 
uals such as shopkeepers and widows or 
doctors, lawyers, and other professionals 
unaffiliated with groups. But group en- 
rollment is advantageous both to the 
Blue Cross Plan and to the individual. 
By eliminating clerical details it keeps 
rates at a minimum, and by furnishing a 
cross section of risks, it eliminates the 
need for a physical examination or a 
medical statement regarding the poten- 
tial member’s health. 

Practically every kind of illness cared 
for in a general hospital is covered by 
the Blue Cross Plans. Even maternity 
is included and this accounts for a large 
proportion of the cases hospitalized. 
Only persons enrolled through a group 
are eligible for maternity benefits, how- 
ever, and most plans require an advance 
period of enrollment before a member 
is entitled to maternity coverage. Some 
plans pay cash sums toward the cost of 
maternity care instead of hospital bene- 
fits. 

Subscription fees vary among the dif- 
ferent plans and also differ within in- 
dividual plans, depending upon wheth- 
er a member enrolls as part of a group 
or on a non-group basis. On the aver- 
age, fees range from $10 to $15 a year 
for an individual and from $24 to $43 


Budgeting for Health 


a year for a family. The fee for family 
protection is the same whether there is 
one child or ten. 

An excerpt from one of the many 
letters received at Blue Cross headquar- 
ters shows how the plan operates: 

“Early in January my wife became ill 
and spent sixteen days in the hospital. 
She was given large injections of peni- 
cillin and later, large doses of sulphur 
drugs. I was warned by our doctor that 
these drugs are expensive and that the 
bill would be high. Imagine my agree- 
able surprise when they presented me 
with a bill for $1.68 for phone calls. 
Blue Cross had taken care of the rest. 

“Two days later my eldest son was 
stricken with acute appendicitis and had 
to be rush to the hospital for an emer- 
gency operation. Once again your hu- 
manitarian organization came to my aid. 
We had just made a down payment on 
a new home before hard luck struck and 
our finances were low. Were it not for 
Blue Cross I surely would have gone 
into debt or else have had to sell our 
new house before we had a chance to 
move into it.” 

The case history of Mrs. B., taken 
from Blue Cross records, is another ex- 
ample of what the plan means to the 
family living on a budget. Some ten 
months after she had joined the Plan a 
ruptured appendix made it necessary 
for her to be rushed to the community 
hospital. After twenty days of care in 
semi-private accommodations she was 
well enough to be formally discharged. 
Without Blue Cross, the hospital bill 
would have amounted to $622.10. 
Actually she paid eighty cents for per- 
sonal telephone calls. Since Mrs. B. is 
a member of United Medical Service, 
the Blue Shield Plan in the New York 
area, she also saved $100 on her sur- 
geon’s fee. ; 

While Blue Cross takes care of hospt- 
tal bills it does not pay the doctor. In 
many parts of the country, however, 
Blue Cross members have the privilege 
of enrolling in one of sixty Blue Shield 
Plans which help pay the cost of doc: 
tor’s bills for some ten million individ- 
uals. 

Most Blue Shield Plans provide allow 
ances towards surgical operations, frac 

(Concluded on page 288) 
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friends, to bring you Home Ec 
Highlights. As you who are with us 
each Saturday morning know, these 
programs present wonderful menus, 
recipes and home ec highlights in gen- 
eral as prepared by teachers and stu- 
dents from home economics classes in 
our Nashville City and Davidson 
County Schools. They show you high 
school and college girls pleasant and 
attractive approaches in homemaking 
for the time when you will have homes 
of your own. And these, I might add, 
are ideal for you who are already 
homemakers. We have with us this 
morning Mildred Ann Smith, home 
service representative for the gas com- 
pany, and I see Mildred has two guests 
from my own former school . . . East 
Nashville Senior High. 
SmitH: Yes, Jimmy, we are fortunate to 
have with us Miss Vera King, teacher 
of home economics at East Senior 


J tien Here we are once again, 


High, and one of her students, Frances ~ 


Taylor, who’s a junior there. 

KENT: Miss King, if I remember correct- 
ly, you had a home ec class for boys 
when I was at East High. 

Kinc: Yes, Jimmy, I did and I enjoyed 
it very much. Sometimes now I hear 
of how the training they received is 
being used in the homes they have 
established . . . and one former stu- 
dent who became a mess sergeant 
wrote me that he received a special 
citation for his efficiency. 

SmitH: That is certainly fine, Miss King. 
I know there are many boys who feel 
it is effeminate to study home ec, yet 
it would come in handy time and time 
again. For instance, take your subject 
for today . . . Caring for the Sick. 
That is something about which every- 
one should have a thorough knowl- 
edge. 

Kine: Indeed it is, Miss Smith. Out at 
East Senior High, we correlated this 
unit of study with the Red Cross 
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ome Nursing 
on the Air 


By Lucy Fellis Dye 
Head Teacher, Home Economics 
Nashville Public Schools, Tennessee 


Since 1947, Home Ec Highlights has been a regular program presented by 
the Nashville gas company. Each week a home economics teacher and one of her 
students discuss some phase of their work. The subject of the script reprinted 
here is a home nursing project carried out by Vera W. King and her students. 
In the picture above left two of the girls demonstrate how to serve an invalid 


Home Nursing course. Through the 
cooperation of the local chapter and 
Mrs. Allie Peed of the School Health 
Service, more than sixty of our home 
ec girls will receive Red Cross Home 
Nursing certificates at the completion 
of this course. 

KENT: I know that food is an important 
factor in caring for the sick . . . and I 
was wondering if our menu for today 
is for those in ill health or if it is a 
general menu. 

Kinc: Well, Jimmy, this menu was pre- 
pared for a patient with secondary 
anemia, but it would be good for any 
family dinner. Frances, suppose you 
tell the listeners what we had. 

Taytor: Of course, Miss King. Our 
menu consisted of broiled liver, baked 
Irish potato, kale garnished with hard 
cooked eggs, lettuce with tomato, 
French dressing, whole wheat rolls, 
apricot whip, a small serving of prune 
cake and a glass of milk. 

SMITH: That is a wonderful menu, 
Frances, to help build strength and 
of course, as Miss King said, it would 
make a tasty meal at any time. 

Taytor: Yes, Miss Smith . . . and some- 
thing else that is tasty is lemon egg 
nog. A tall glass of it is grand for a 
patient to have in the afternoon .. . 
lots of vitamins and refreshing too. 

TAyLor: It is an excellent way of get- 
ting milk, eggs and the juice of fresh 
citrus fruit in the diet. 

SMITH: Frances, inasmuch as the menu 
you gave was served to a patient, | 
presume it was served on a tray. 

Taytor: Yes, Miss Smith, it was. We 
all know how important it is to carry 
out a doctor’s diet order, but it is im- 


portant, too, to make the patient's 
tray attractive. On our tray we used 
a yellow cover and yellow and green 
pottery dishes. To set it off just right, 
we added a small bud vase filled with 
fresh jonquils. 

Kinc: You notice Frances said a small 
bud vase. It is well to remember not 
to put anything on the tray that will 
tip over easily, such as tall serving 
dishes and glasses. 

SMITH: Such an attractive tray you must 
have had! I know that colorful linen 
and dishes help brighten the patient's 
spirit . . . and using paper napkins 
and tray covers appropriate to the sea- 
son not only adds a note of interest 
but lessens the laundry. 

Taytor: That is an interesting point, 
Miss Smith . . . and in addition to 
making the tray attractive and having 
everything on it spotlessly clean, it is 
necessary also to arrange the food so 
it can be easily reached. 

KENT: What about the food, Frances? 
How do you know which foods should 
be given a patient? 

TAyLor: First, Jimmy, follow the doc- 
tor’s orders. Then, consider what the 
patient likes and dislikes. 

Kine: But it is not a good idea to ask 
your patient what he wants for he 
might ask for something not ordered 
by the doctor and then he may be- 
come irritated. Also, do not serve a 
large quantity of food or too great a 
variety. The sight of so much food 
might take the patient's appetite. It 
is better to give five small feedings 
rather than three large ones. This 
also prevents food waste. 

(Concluded on the next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

Taytor: Meals should be served on 
time too, otherwise the patient may 
get impatient. Isn’t that right, Miss 
King? 

Kine: Yes, Frances, and hot food should 
be served on hot dishes . . . cold food, 
on cold dishes. It is of greatest im- 
portance to keep the patient’s dishes 
separate from those of the rest of the 
family if the patient ~~ contagious 
disease. They should alWays be ster- 
ilized before using again. 

SMITH: A minute ago, Miss King, we 
spoke of the need for variety in the 
appearance of the tray. I think the 
same applies to bread. As you know, 
dry toast is often the only bread 
served but it can be shaped in many 
unusual ways. Cookie cutters may be 
used. And what would be more pleas- 
ing to a child on Easter morning than 
to have his toast in the shape of a 
bunny? 

Taytor: I would suggest a waffle iron 
to make toast, Miss Smith. We did 
that and liked it. 

Kinc: That is right, Frances . . . also 
Holland Rusk and Zweiback furnish 
a quick and palatable toast. This is 
a good short cut as illness brings 
added work and responsibility to the 
homemaker. It is also a good idea 
to cut the bread into cubes the size of 
a bite after toasting when serving with 
a creamed dish . . . much easier for 
the patient to handle. 

Tay tor: It helps too, Miss King, to cut 
the patient’s meat into small pieces. 

KinG: Indeed it does, Frances. 

KENT: Miss King, have you any sugges- 
tions for helping to make a bed-ridden 
patient comfortable? 

Kine: Yes, Jimmy. The patient should 
be made comfortable before he is giv- 


re 


More tips on how to keep invalids 
happy come from a recent broadcast 
over WHCU in Ithaca, New York. This 
program, one of Cornell University’s 
regular This Is Your Home series, dealt 
with what to do when children are sick. 
Here are some of the suggestions made 
by Nita Albers, the program’s hostess: 


% The sick child should be made as 
comfortable as possible. A good back- 
rest will keep him from tiring too fast. 
Light in the sickroom should be bright 
but not glaring and the temperature 
should be comfortable. Since a sick 
child tires easily, books and toys that 
are neither heavy nor clumsy are best. 


* A child should not be given too 
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en his tray. Pillows should be ar- 
ranged and if the weather is cool, a 
bed jacket should be worn. A backrest 
will help the patient immeasurably. 
Remember to have a glass of water 
within easy reach too. 

SMITH: Frances, I believe you know how 
an improvised backrest may be made 
from a strong corrugated box. Will 
you tell our listeners how this is done? 

Taytor: Certainly, Miss Smith. The 
steps in making a backrest are as fol- 
lows: Use a large carton with the flaps 
on it. Split the top of the box at the 
ends where it folds. Split the front 
at the ends. Fold the cut side with 
flaps in for extra support, to form a 
triangular shape. This may be cov- 
ered with a towel. Or, if the patient 
will be in bed a long time, a colorful 
cretonne cover may be made. 

KinG: This backrest gives excellent sup- 
port for the patiept . . . and it is 
handy also for anyone who enjoys 
reading in bed. 

SMITH: Miss King, I am sure our listen- 
ers would like to hear what some of 
your students have suggested as house- 
hold hints. Would you and Frances 
tell us about them? 

Kinc: Be glad to, Miss Smith. Lois 
Wyatt, for instance, suggested an in- 
dividual earthen pot for keeping bev- 
erages and strained soups hot. 

TAyLor: Jean Martin used Miss King’s 
idea of making attractive favors for 
the invalid’s tray by cutting out the 
head of a young girl from a fashion 
book. She used pipe stem cleaners for 
the body and arms, and a small lace 
doily to form the bouffant skirt. This 
adds much interest to the invalid’s 
tray. 

Kinc: Ann Cato says . . . if the patient 
is too ill to raise her head, liquids 


The Sick Child 


many things at once, but, since his at- 
tention span is short, it is wise to have 
a variety of toys on hand. One or two 
new toys during a long illness will be 
a pleasant surprise. 


* The child should have plenty to do. 
Often he will like best games and toys 
he preferred when he was a little 
younger. Crayons, paints and clay are 
fun for the bedridden child. So are 
magazines and catalogues from which he 
can cut pictures. 


% The child will be less likely to lose 
things among the blankets and will not 
have to support toys on his legs if a 
homemade bed table is set up. One 
kind can be made by cutting the legs 


may be given through a bent glass 
tube or straw. A small pitcher or 
earthen tea pot may also be used. 
Taytor: Jean McCord has found a good 
substitute for a tray. It is the lid of 


a hat box... 
be used. 

Kine: Here are some other ideas for car- 
ing for the sick. When a patient is 
propped up in bed, a folded pillow 
placed at his feet will give support 
and prevent slipping. 

Taytor: A sanitary way to dispose of 
used paper handkerchiefs is to pin a 
paper bag to the bedding of the pa- 
tient’s pillow. When filled, it should 
be burned. 

Kine: A tiny bell purchased at the ten 
cent store placed in reach of a patient 
is an easy way to summon aid when 
needed. 

SmiTH: Miss King, these are all splendid 
suggestions. It was wonderful of you 
and Frances Taylor to visit us today 
from East Nashville Senior High 
School and I want to thank your other 
students for their helpful suggestions 
too. I am sure our listeners have 
learned much valuable information in 
caring for the sick. 

Kent: Be sure to be with us at 11:30 
next Saturday morning for Home Ec 
Highlights. Serving as hostess this 
morning in the absence of Carolyn 
Davis was Mildred Ann Smith, as- 
sistant home service representative of 
the gas company, and we want to 
thank her for being with us. Home 
Ec Highlights came to you from the 
Blue Flame Kitchen of the Nashville 
Gas and Heating Company, Eighth 
and Church. This is your announcer, 
Jimmy Kent, returning you to the 
WSIX studios and saying . . . “Happy 
homemaking, all.” 


or a cookie sheet may 
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off an old card table. Or, a second 
type can be improvised by placing a 
chair on either side of the bed and 
resting a table leaf on their backs. 


% Meals should be attractive and color- 
ful. A sick child should never be forced 
to eat, but he will be more likely to 
enjoy his meals if they look good and 
include a few of his favorite dishes. 


* A plastic or oilcloth apron will keep 
messy paints and clay from getting on 
bedcloths. 


% The child should have a bell to ring 
or a pan to bang on when he wants 
help. He should be warned, of course, 
not to “cry wolf” when it is unnecessary. 
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Pattern 
for May 


have selected the gala place mat 

set as the pattern for the month. 
Dennison Manufacturing Company orig- 
inated these attractive mats and kindly 
gave us the directions. For good meas- 
ure, they also sent along directions for 
the flower container and glass jackets. 
All are easy to make—from crepe paper, 
of course. 


M AY is the month for parties—so we 


Directions for Place Mats 
MATERIALS REQUIRED: 


fold each of three shades of crepe 
paper; for example, American Beauty, 
Nile Green, Yellow 

Crepe Twister 

Hand Loom 

Tube Paste 

PREPARING Paper: Slip the paper part- 
ly from the packet. Mark strip 2 inches 
wide and, using the edge of the packet 
as a guide, cut through the entire thick- 
ness with a sharp shears. Open strip up 
and cut one end on the bias. Roll this 
end into a fine point and thread through 
the larger hole in Crepe Paper Twister. 
Start the strip through the larger hole 
and draw it out through the smaller 
hole. Stretch the strip fully as it slips 


— 





through the fingers before it enters the 
Twister. 

SETTING op THE Loom: Place four 
pieces of the loom on the table grooved 
edges up. Press the shallow end slot on 
one piece down into the deep end slot 
of the other (Fig. I). Move bar 2 up 
and bar 4 down as shown in Fig. 2, to 
form a rectangular mat. 

WInpING Loom: Starting at upper left 
hand corner, wind Yellow crepe paper 
strand on teeth from top to lower bar. 





Wind down, up and then down again 
making a group of 3 strands, then skip 
one tooth and repeat until you have 
thirteen groups of 3 strands each. This 
forms the warp. When necessary to 
lengthen a strand, open up the end and 


paste the second strip to it securely. 

WEAVING: Starting at the upper right 
hand corner with American Beauty, 
weave under and over each group of 3 
warp strands. Weave back and forth for 
3 rows, then skip one tooth and start 
second group of 3 strands. Continue 
weaving in pattern as follows: 2 groups 
of American Beauty, 3 groups of Nile 
Green, 3 groups of Yellow, 1 group of 
American Beauty. 

Before removing mat from loom, slip 
dab of paste under weaving to hold in 
place. 


To Make Flower Container 


Prepare the Crepe Paper Raffia in 
the same way as for the glass jackets, 
cutting strips across the grain 2 inches 
wide. Stretch and pull the paper through 
large hole in the Crepe Paper Twister, 
then twirl it between the fingers forming 
a tight twist. Always twist in the same 
direction to keep the strand smooth and 
even. 

Give the outside surface of a coffee 
can a coat of white shellac. Allow the 
shellac to dry thoroughly, then starting 
at the bottom of the can, wind the crepe 

(Concluded on page 288) 
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The Elna’s travel case converts into a workt 








The Singer portable is now available everywhere 





New Easy 


OUNG teachers and career girls do not have to be 
y sold on the advantages of portable sewing machines. 

It is good news though, to learn that waiting lists 
are no longer required for Singer Featherweight ma- 
chines. These machines weigh about eleven pounds, 
will handle almost every type of sewing expected of 
large sewing machines and have their own luggage- 
type carrying cases. Singer’s have also recently brought 
out more attachments for easier sewing such as the 
‘new buttonholer pictured below. It features a “strip- 
per foot” which holds fabrics firmly to prevent snag- 
ging and slipping. Both slot type and keyhole button- 
holes may be made with this new attachment. 

New on the American market is the Swiss Elna 
portable shown at left. It has a unique narrow “free 
arm” over which socks or sleeves may be slipped for 
easy darning. For larger work the metal carrying case 
can be opened out to provide a flat work surface of 
about fourteen by twenty-four inches. The machine 
is finished in an attractive green color, has a glareless 
light built into the upper arm and weighs about 
fourteen pounds. The Elna is a lock-stitch model and 
has a horizontal bobbin with a hinged shuttle cover 
which permits instant bobbin change without removing 
work from the machine. In addition to the darning- 
decorating foot the Elna has a hemming foot for flat 
or corded hems, a braiding foot, a plaiting foot, a wad- 
ding guide, a zipper foot and, of course, the normal 
and movable presser feet. The machine is operated 
with a convenient knee contro] lever. 

The Monroe machine, introduced this year, has no 
shuttle or bobbin and uses a single thread to sew a 
variation of the chain stitch called the “link stitch.” 
Although a general-purpose machine, it can combine 
two threads of different colors or textures in one stitch 
line for special decorative effects. This is accomplished 
by a special fingertip control lever at the right-hand 
side of the machine. The Monroe also has a built-in 
headlight, hinged presser foot and selective speed con- 
trol. The portable model weighs about sixteen pounds. 





Singer’s buttonholer may be used on fine fabrics 
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Art and the 
ell-Dressed Woman 


—from an exhibition arranged by the Department 
of Education of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 





Fate] 
ais ...7 | [ave retected the ages paintings and sculpture 





have reflected the culture of the era in which the 
artist lived and worked. Thus it goes without say- 
ing that by studying paintings and art motifs, the stu- 
dent of costume gets authentic and visible indications 
of the way people lived and dressed in given periods. 

Recently the Department of Education of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York City selected tex- 
tiles, paintings and sculpture from the Museum’s collec- 
tion to show changing modes of dress over a period of 
thirty centuries. Because we liked the approach of the 
small exhibition we are presenting a bird’s-eye view of 
the show to you. 

From Egyptian times until the industrial revolution, 
dress was a sign of rank for both men and women. 
Ancient Egyptian court dress was relatively simple and 
rank was shown by elaborate headdresses which were 
like insignia. In the New Kingdom when Egypt was a 
wealthy world power the petty officials of the regi- 
mented society, as well as kings and nobles, could often 
afford fine clothes and tomb representations of them- 
selves for life thereafter. The descriptive, linear style 
of tomb painting records for us the elaborate draping 
of the elegant linen garments and jeweled decorations, 
as well as the funerary mysteries of Egyptian custom. 
New styles for royalty entered when lesser nobility and 
small officials began to adopt royal dress. This motive 
for fashion changes has persisted to modern times. 

The fashionable Greek lady was inconspicuous in a 
crowd. In this first democratic society nearly everyone 
was represented in the same kind of dress, with perhaps 
more or less embroidery and jewelry as fortune per- 
mitted. The Greeks of the Classic Period did not make 
portraiture in our realistic sense, although sometimes 
they represented specific people. The figures in statuary 
and on vases are generally gods and goddesses or young 


t 


The statuette of an Egyptian official and his wife (1320-1205 B.C.) 
top left, shows typical dress of the period and the elaborate wigs 
worn by well-to-do Egyptians on their shaved heads. The graceful 
lines of drapery in Greek vase painting, center, reflect the loose, 
flowing character of the Athenian dress of the 5th Century. Af left, 
a leaf from an album drawn with exquisite line and coloring shows a 


lady clad in courtly dress of the period of Shah Jahan (1628-1658) 
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The charming statue at top, carved from oak is thought 
to be St. Margaret, Queen of Scotland, and dates from 
the Flemish period of 1510. The painting of St. Cath- 
erine, above, by an unknown Flemish artist has a deco- 
rative jewel-like quality typical of all Gothic paint- 
ing and an expression of the decorative fashions of the 
times. The portrait of Queen Elizabeth, right, shows 
the lavish dress of the rulers of her era. ‘This kind 
of portraiture is almost of the dress rather than the 
queen. Portraits of commoners showed less elaborate 
styles and men were portrayed more often than women 
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athletes and women. Each was presented as an ideal specimen of the 
human species in the ordinary garb of the day. 

Oriental clothing, like that in Egypt, reflects a regimented society in 
which the upper classes were the patrons of art. The Japanese painted 
portraits, and Persian and Indian book illustrations represent ladies of 
noble or royal families, clad in courtly dress. In China, aside from no- 
bility, the upper classes consisted of intellectuals who held high govern- 
ment positions. 

Fashion as we know it did not begin until the end of the 14th century, 
at the same time as a newly realistic style in art. Previously, the Oriental 
Byzantine court at Constantinople had set a lavish example which was 
followed later in the robes of European kings and high ranking clerics. 
Ordinary dress of the earlier “dark” ages is often seen in monastic robes 
and in the dress of such figures of Christianity as the Madonna, Christ, 
the Apostles and some saints in medieval and renaissance art. 

In late Gothic times an expanding economy allowed the middle classes 
to adopt royal modes. At first the royalty passed sumptuary laws against 
such dress for commoners, then resorted to the device of changing the 
style when people of lower rank appeared in court fashions. Gothic art- 
ists liked to include very fashionably dressed ladies in their paintings of 
sacred subjects, a reflection of the rich pageantry of the time. 


Renaissance society was individualistic, rich and 
proud. This encouraged portraiture, an important part 
of nearly every painter’s work for many years. This is a 
major source of knowledge about clothes of the period. 

In the baroque period of the 17th century emphasis 
on richness and solidity of form demanded an ideal fig- 
ure shocking to the present standard. This robust figure 
was achieved or enhanced by bulky, ponderous gar- 
ments, voluminous petticoats and rich fabrics, trimmed 
with fur or huge lace collars. The sense of real goods 
pervaded Dutch household scenes and gave rise to a 
new, lusty school of genre painting. 

From the 18th century onward France took the lead 
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in feminine fashion, the mode being 
determined by ladies of the French 
court. 

The French revolution abolished, 
for a time, lace, velvet and ribbon as 
signs of monarchy. Men adopted con- 
servative clothes for the work of the 
world and the business suit began its 
evolution. Artists adopted a severe 
manner in painting and sculpture; 
ladies adopted the simplest and 
lightest clothing since Greek times. 
This mode persisted through the 
Empire of Napoleon I. Reaction, the 
restoration of monarchy and elabor- 
ate dress, followed the temporary 
freedom from corsets, queens and 
encumbering skirts. 

In the era of our great-grand- 
parents the major painters no longer 
portrayed rich and fashionable pa- 
trons; too often they had no patrons 
at all in their search for visual 
reality. Painting portraits of the 
fashionable became virtually a sepa- 
rate profession in the later 19th 
century as it remains today. 


Today a Paris design made in a few expensive samples 
in New York is soon available to every woman in the 
country at a moderate price. This democratic distribu- 


tion of the latest mode has never before existed. 


The relation of art to the well-dressed woman has 
definitely changed. Modern taste denies to high fashion 
the sumptuous effect it once had, and the modern artist 
has turned to other expressions of our society. The 
fashionable lady may patronize modern art, but not 


because it represents her. 
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The Music Lesson, left, painted by Gabriel Metsu shows 
the richness and elaborate mode of the baroque peried. 
In the 19th century rivalry between painting and the 
new camera is reflected in the painters’ dilemma between 
“beauty” and “reality.” Homage to Beauty, above, by 
Auguste Toulmouche is a lady both pretty and fashierr- 
able but quite unreal. The Fitting Room of the retail? 
store as subject for the painting by Kenneth Hayes Mil- 
ler, at top, is more expressive of 20th century life 
than a fashionable portrait. It is also an appropriate 
reminder of our new mass production fashion industry 
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(raduation 


-is the Beginning 





Dorothy Gray’s vanity with attached 
lipstick is suitable for monogram 





By Mary Brown A sparkling perfume hides inside 


Beauty and Good Grooming Editor Helena Rubenstein’s Best Seller 


ment it really is. We think of books packed away, examination papers 
finished and study periods eliminated, for the summer at least. Grad- 
uation is undoubtedly the end of some things, but it is also an important 
beginning. Whether it means saying goodbye to high school, college or 
some other institution of learning, it is the start of a new chapter in life. 
New chapters should start clean. They take us on a new road, introduc- 
ing us to new people and making greater demands on our independence. 
As girls grow older, grooming requirements become more rigid. Though 
they may know the fundamentals of personal grooming, they are often not 
acquainted with the so-called luxuries. 
At graduation time, everyone gives and receives gifts. This year many 
girls will receive little grooming luxuries for the first time, and will want 


Mp men of us think of graduation as the end rather than the commence: 


to use them correctly, Or, they may want to start the new season by intro- 


ducing themselves or some one else to one of those “nice” things that 


women love. 


Scents come high in the list of luxury items. Perfume is the best known 


and this is a luxury gift that can be obtained at economy prices. But scent 
does not mean perfume alone. It means bath powder that hugs your body 
and feeds its delicate fragrance through your undergarments. It means 
matching body sachet that gives off a fragrance so closely defined with you 
that it seems a part of you. It means cologne with its delicate odor and 
toilet water with its more lasting fragrance. Many women like to use scent 
in one of its forms every day. They will tell you that the same people who 
see you on Sunday like something that will pamper their noses during the 
week, too. 

It is important to learn the art of having and keeping a lovely complexion. 
Perhaps one graduation gift will be one of those precious kits that contain 
all the essentials for keeping the face lovely, soft and clean even under make- 








Wild Strawberry is the tantalizing 
name for Naylon’s new ensemble 





Six make-up aids come in Dorothy 
Gray’s red plastic Belle-Hop kit 
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up. A matched make-up kit will take the guessing out of choosing the 
right shades of lipstick, powder and rouge. 

Once the equipment is obtained, it is wise to use it to best advantage. 
Learn the most effective method of using every item. For example, when 
using cold cream as a base for make-up, wipe almost all of it off before 
applying anything else. If the cleaning job is slipshod the make-up is not 
likely to be very artful. Be just as careful in applying the rest of the make- 
up and in removing it at night. 

All the things that are needed for repairing appearances should be kept 
close at hand—in your desk at the office if you intend to become a career 
girl, in your room at college if you are starting more education or right at 
home on a handy shelf in your bathroom or bedroom. 

Luxury items like scents and matching beauty kits may become almost 
necessities to the girl who uses them to best advantage, and many who have 
learned to appreciate the extra air of “niceness” they give will find a place 
for them in the most crowded budget. 
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Wallpaper Trends 


DD-NUMBERED years always mean something 
() ns in wallpapers, since manufacturers make a 
practice of introducing new designs every two 
years. Now that 1949 is well enough advanced, the 
main trends for this year and next year have become 
clear. New patterns, new colors, new texture interest 
and new serviceability features make wallpapers more 
important factors in interior decorating than ever 
before. Many of the new roller-printed designs are 
meant for panel and one or two wall arrangements 
and they include distinctive patterns seen a few years 
ago only in expensive handmade papers. Dark colored 
backgrounds are definitely in, especially dark grays, 
cocoa browns, teal blues or blacks. Traditional floral 
motifs have new freshness and vitality and the ad- 
dition of winged creatures such as birds and butter- 
flies lend new interest to these free-flowing designs. 
Special attention has been given to following current 
trends in furnishings, rugs and fabrics, hence the abun- 
dance of green, turquoise and chartreuse. For novel 
textured effect, there are metallics—silver, gold and 
copper—used for both background and design, sculp- 
tured plastics and blueprint patterns. The sculp- 
tured plastic wallcoverings have a consistency similar 
to linoleum. They are hung like heavy wallpaper 
and can be painted with wall paint. The effect of 
light and shadow on the textured surface gives un- 
usual pattern effects. 





This gay, flowing, formalized design 
of United Wallpaper, Inc. uses fruit 
and green leaves against white ground 





This pattern of United Wallpaper, 
Inc. is in keeping with a Chinese 
trend, Deep green sets off the motif 
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The unusual wallpaper on the right-hand wall is a combina- 
tion of lithographic reproductions of plates from The 
Birds of America by John James Audubon and another wall- 
paper called Feather Weave. The Sculptured wallcovering 
on the left-hand wall gives interesting texture contrast. 
All three are products of Katzenbach and Warren, Inc. 
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One of many provincial patterns is 
this typical Pennsylvania Dutch de- 
sign by Imperial Paper & Color Corp. 
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Handy Paper 


By Lois Cook 





225 pounds of paper each year? Even though to 


I): you know that the average American uses about 
many homemakers paper still means only writing 


Shelf paper when soiled can be quickly removed and a 


fresh piece laid, involving no. scrubbing of shelves. and wrapping paper, it is an important timesaver in the 
Above is KVP Enameled Shelf Paper. Other types avail- household picture. Research has given paper new char- 
able are glazed and washable, plastic-treated papers _ acteristics that adapt it to new uses. It can be made soft, 


tough, waterproof, transparent, opaque, impregnated 
with other materials. Each household paper is given 
the qualifications for its specific job. To scour pots and 





Steam pressing done with paper is lintless|.5 The KVP 
Pressing Parchment above is transparent when wet for 
easier pressing. Water is applied to only one side Dusting with paper means no dirty cloths to wash and 
and this sturdy paper can be used over and over again no lint. One brand on the market is the Duo-Dustin 
Sheets, illustrated above, which pick up dirt read- 
ily and when moistened with water, polish furniture 






to a lustrous finish. They do not disintegrate when 
wet and are claimed not to scratch the finest finish 
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Photo Courtesy Paper Napkin Associatio 





Two new Westinghouse vacuum cleaners Using paper for the table is real timesaving. Paper place mats 
have Toss-Away disposable paper bags and napkins for family use save many hours of washing and ironing. 
to eliminate the dusty task of empty- Paper party tables, like the above, are very colorful and the best 
ing the conventional type of cloth bags part of the party is the little effort required for cleaning uP 
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‘| Products Help in Housekeeping 


pans, for example, requires a strong paper resistant to dis- 
integration by water. ‘Today paper can be used everywhere — as 
draperies, table cloths, place mats, for drinking, eating and 





it baking utensils, for pressing, polishing, washing, drying, storage 
oO aids. And for each phase of housekeeping there is a variety of 
g papers. For instance, wax paper comes in different weights and 
1e types and may be plain or printed with gay patterns. Paper is 
r- a shortcut in household tasks and best of all it is inexpensive 
t, and can be thrown away after using. With teaching emphasis 
d on simplification of household tasks, these handy papers should 
n not be overlooked. Pictured here are a few examples of the many 
id uses for paper. 


Something comparatively new in wallpa- 
pers are the plastic processed papers 
which are cleaned with soap and water 
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Above is a KVP paper washcloth. 
n It can be used over and over again 
h and stays sweet and clean. Onli- 
won paper towels can be used for 
washing as well as drying. This 
type cannot be used more than once. 
The handy Silver Sheets, at right, 
are specially treated sheets of 
paper that whisk away tarnish 
when moistened and rubbed over 
darkened areas. There is also a 
type of paper for wrapping silver- 
ware in to keep it from tarnishing 
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Printed waxed papers, such as the KVP 
above, make gay place doilies as well 
as colorful wrappings for sandwiches 





Wax-Seal, a 
new type of 
waxed paper, 
actually seals 
itself, The out- 
side is heavily 
waxed and the 
inside has a 
tasteless, odor- 
less adhesive which sticks only to itself when slight pressure 





This KVP Pie Tape holds in the juices 
of fruit and berry pies. The crinkled 
parchment is moistened before applying 





ats 

ng. is applied. This makes for a neat, snug, airtight package 
est without the need for string, tape or rubber bands to keep 
up the package intact. It has an unlimited number of uses 
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well-stocked closet, a thundering 

crash follows and audiences all over 
the United States roar with laughter. 
There is a good deal of sympathy in 
those laughs; most closets may not be as 
crowded as Fibber’s, but a good many 
are catch-alls for anything not wanted 
underfoot and most of them contain 
treasures that have been lost, forgotten 
or need to be excavated. Any closet that 
is not carefully planned and then just 
as carefully policed can become a Fibber 
McGee closet. 

Home planning classes, of course, em- 
phasize the importance of storage space 
for livable, attractive homes. In some 
classes students must actually plan stor- 
age space. However, the ultimate learn- 
ing process— actually doing—is often 
omitted. This last step is not as impos- 
sible to carry out or as time consuming 
as it appears. Each student’s clothes 
closet is the answer. Planning can be 
done in class and the actual renovation 
of the closet can be an outside project. 

Planning will begin with the student 
measuring the exact size of her closet— 
width, height, depth—and the amount of 
shelf space and poling it already con- 
tains. The next step is an inventory of 
all the clothes and miscellaneous items 
that are to be stored and an estimate of 
the amount of space they require. For 
example, two feet is a generous, across- 
the shoulder allowance for clothing on 
hangers. Shoe bags are approximately 
one and a half feet by two and a half 
feet and hold six pairs of shoes. 

A trip to a closet furnishings depart 
ment is a good idea—if not to purchase, 
to get ideas for making accessories. 
These departments are fascinating with 
their great variety of closet equipment. 
There are clothes bags in a variety of 
materials and colors that will cover from 
one to twelve garments. Plastic bags 
have a decided advantage as they can be 
kept clean merely by wiping with a 
damp cloth. With the transparent bags 
“visibility is clear” and no opening is re- 
quired to see what is inside. While gar- 
ment bags usually open on the narrow 
side, there is a new bag on the market 
that opens on the wide side to fit into 
narrow spaces. In addition to shoe bags, 
there are metal and wooden racks that 
stand on the floor or attach to a door 
or wall for shoes. A very new type of 


ff wets time Fibber McGee opens his 
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shoe rack is a plastic, scalloped frame, 
attaching to a door or wall, which holds 
three pairs of shoes horizontally. The 
number of pairs of shoes determines the 


‘number of units to buy. Of the many 


types of hat racks available, there must 
be one to fit every closet. Especially for 
skirts is a rack that opens fan-like as a 
towel rack does and the skirts are 
slipped easily between metal clamps. As 
for the common hanger, they have been 
elaborated upon with skirt attachments 
for suits and shaped shoulders for sag- 
iess, wrinkleless hanging of clothes. Final- 
ly there are assorted sizes and shapes of 
cabinets and boxes for soiled laundry, 
shoes, linen, stockings, lingerie, cos- 
metics, blankets, etc. 

With everything well in mind—size 
and shape of the closet, amount and 
types of clothing and closet accessories 
available—actual drawing of the plans 
can be adequately done. Points to keep 
in mind are: All similar clothing should 
be stored together. Clothing that will 
go on hangers should be segregated into 
winter and summer, everyday and “for 





This very deep closet has a second rod 
in the back for out-of-season storage. 
DDT and mildew preventive finishes on 
the boxes give added protection. Photo 
courtesy of E-Z-DO and Princess House 


good” and according to length when 
hanging on a hanger. Out-of-season 
clothes should be placed in garment bags 
and hung out of the way and clothes in 
season should be within easy reach. Rib- 
bon or circles of cardboard, marking off 
the poling for the different types of 
clothing, can be substituted for garment 
bags to keep clothes orderly and easier 
to find. When clothing of one length 
is hung neatly together, there is more 
floor space for cabinets under the hang- 
ing blouses and skirts. The back of the 
door has real storage value. Here is 
space for hooks to hang belts and shoul- 
der bags and racks for hats and shoes. 
If there is not enough poling to hang 
what is required, extra footage can be 
gained by substituting several sliding 
poles. If blankets are crowding the 
closet, flat chests that roll under a bed 
can be used to store them cosily. These 
chests could also serve for storing out- 
of-season clothing if the closet is tiny. 
A drawer or box for just sewing equip- 
ment and another to store shoe cleaning 
and polishing items makes these tire- 
some tasks easier. A pad of paper and 
a pencil attached to a wall or the door 
makes a handy place to jot down a re- 
minder that a button is off, a hem needs 
repairing, a spot needs removing or 
clothing should be cleaned. 

The closet renovation need not be 
expensive if a little imagination and 
ingenuity is used. Garment and shoe 
bags can be made with cloth or plastic 
materials. Hat and blanket boxes can 
be covered with wallpaper or scraps of 
cloth and then varnished. Hat stands 
can be bent into shape from wire. Cabi- 
nets can be improvised from orange 
crates and covered with oil cloth or wall- 
paper. Necessary carpentry such as erect- 
ing a shelf should not require more than 
a hammer and saw. There is much that 
a student can do and she will undoubt- 
edly come up with many an ingenious 
idea that can be passed along to others. 
In fact, we should like to hear of them 
too. 

Once a student understands the prin- 
ciples of closet planning, she will be able 
to apply them to other types of storage 
space. Kitchen cupboards, dresser draw- 
ers, fruit cellars or linen closets will be 
easier to plan and to keep in order once 
the importance of careful organization 
is understood. 
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Recipe of the Month 


Orange Torte 


1 orange l% tsp. soda 
4 cup shortening 4 tsp. salt 
1 cup brown sugar 1 cup buttermilk 
1 egg 1 cup seedless raisins 
| cup sifted all-purpose flour % cup all bran 


Grate rind from orange. Squeeze juice (14 cup). Cream shortening and sugar 
thoroughly. Add egg and beat until light and fluffy. Sift together flour, soda and 
salt; add to the creamed mixture alternately with buttermilk and orange juice. 
Add orange rind, raisins and all bran. Pour into nine-inch square pan. Bake in 
moderate oven (350° F.) 45 to 50 minutes. Serve warm with hard sauce, whipped 
cream or lemon sauce. Makes eight portions. 
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On an hors d’oeuvre tray garnish tricks can go the limit. This 


one is bordered by watercress in carrot rings, with tid- 


bits on toothpicks decorating the grapefruit in the center 


what accessories are to dress. Well- 
chosen accessories point up the Lest 
features of an ensemble; skillful garnish- 
ing enhances the appearance and flavor 
of food. Accessories should be chosen 
to fit the individual outfit and the oc- 
casion on which it is to be worn; gar- 
nishes, too, should be added with an eye 
to fitness. Just as no number of well- 
chosen accessories can entirely hide 
faulty fitting, unskillful workmanship or 
shoddy fabric, so no amount of garnish- 
ing can completely conceal the effects 
of poor cooking methods, uninspired 
seasoning and inferior ingredients. 
Therefore, the first rule for garnishing 
is that the food should be good—well- 
cooked, well-seasoned and attractive to 
look at. Garnishes should not be used 
as a camouflage. There are exceptions, 
of course. Sometimes an unavoidable 
split in the skin of roast fowl can be 
concealed under a sprig of parsley or, 
occasionally, if nothing else can avert a 
last-minute catastrophe, a quick garnish 
trick can be called in to save the day. 


(Frise is to food preparation 


Although garnishes can be added to 
nearly every dish, they should be used 
on only a few foods in any one meal. 
An overgarnished meal is as overdressed 
as a woman with too many jewels. In- 
stinct and artistic sense combine to tell 
where garnishes belong; if a dish “feels” 
empty without a garnish, then one 
should be added. Color is an important 
factor in choosing garnishes. Although 
intense and unnatural-looking tints are 
unappetizing, vegetable food colorings 
used with discrimination can be very 
attractive. Anything that suggests some- 
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thing unpleasant to eat should be 
avoided. If a wild life theme seems 
necessary, it is best to stick to bunnies 
and flowers, avoiding all suggestions of 
such flora and fauna as might destroy 
the appetites of the fastidious. 

Above all, garnishes should be kept 
natural and simple, calling attention to 
special features without obscuring them. 
Simplicity makes it easier to serve hot 
foods hot and cold foods cold, and to 
do both without giving them the ap- 
pearance of having been thoroughly 
mauled. Foods should always appear 
fresh, neat and appetizing. 

Simplicity need not mean monotony. 





To make pickle fan garnishes, cut 
small sweet pickles or gherkins in 


four or five lengthwise slices, as 
shown above, Be careful not to cut 
through to the end of the pickle 


The Art of 
(rarnishin¢ 


By Helen Houston Boileau 


Garnish ideas are everywhere. They can 
be found in books and magazines, in 
homes and in hotels and restaurants. 
There are many gadgets on the market 
for novel garnish tricks, but a basic kit 
consisting of a good paring knife, an 
egg slicer, a pastry crimper and an as- 
sortment of cooky cutters is all most 
women need. Armed with this equip- 
ment, even the home economist who 
has come to depend on a few stand-bys 
like parsley and mint as garnishes will 
be able to achieve attractive effects. 
Following are a few garnish ideas which 
may inspire others, besides being help- 
ful in themselves. 


Soups 

For hot soups: 
. Finely shredded lettuce or watercress 
Thin slices of leftover pancakes 
. Tiny unfilled cream puffs 
. Grated cheese 
. Shredded nuts, browned in butter 
. Crisp cereal 
. Diced leftover or canned meats 
. Avocado cubes 
. Sieved egg yolk 

10. Slices of hard-cooked eggs, cut into 
fancy shapes, for hot bouillon topping 
11. Egg balls or dumplings in hot, clear 
soups 

12. Custard, made from egg and bouil- 
lon cubes then cut into cubes after be- 
ing “‘set.”” Especially for clear soups 

13. Salted whipped cream sprinkled with 
paprika or chopped parsley 

14. Croutons, plain or cheese-coated 

15. Jullienned vegetables 

16. Fritter batter, dropped by small 
spoonfuls into hot soups 
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For cold or jellied soups: 
1. Lemon or lime wedges 
2. Grated citrus rind 
3. Chopped parsley or chives 
4. Paprika, horseradish or catsup 
5. Whipped cream, plain, salted or flav- 
ored with sherry or other wine 
6. Minced pimiento 
7. Powdered herbs 
8. Thick, soured cream 
9. Sieved egg yolk 
10. Creamy cottage cheese, suitably sea- 
soned 


Meats 


Properly placing a garnish on a meat 
platter makes the roast look as if it 
belonged there. For this reason, the 
size of both the piece of meat and the 
meat platter should be considered. 

Meat garnishes are usually some food 
that is considered compatible with the 
variety of meat being served. Certain 
garnishes are traditionally associated 
with the certain types of meat. Parsley 
and cranberries seem natural with tur- 
key, mint with lamb, cloves and apples 
with ham, apples or prunes with pork 
and lemon for fish. 

Ham is often self-garnished. That is, 
the skin of a whole ham makes a much 
more attractive appearance when geo- 
metrically scored and imbedded with 
cloves. This self-garnish is also present 
in roast chicken or turkey, where the 
crisp skin itself is ornamental. 

A vegetable may serve as meat garnish. 


This not only dresses up the meat 
platter but also simplifies food service. 
Mashed sweet potatoes in orange shells 
on a platter of ham or turkey is an 
example of this type of garnish. 


Other attractive meat garnishes are: 


1. Latticed or Saratoga potatoes 

2. Peas in turnip or carrot cups 

3. Mushrooms, whole or in slices 

4, Watercress, parsley or mint 

5. Spiced or poached apple slices or 
rings 

6. Almost any broiled, baked or pickled 
fruit 

7. Cubed jelly 


8. Poached orange slices imbedded with’ 


cloves 

Fish 
1. Lemon slices dipped in minced capers 
or parsley, then crossed with pimiento 
strips 
2. Lemon halves filled with minced 
pickle 
3. A tangy beet relish 
4. Mayonnaise or tartar sauce, served in 
vegetable cups or lemon halves 
5. Celery curls and marinated tomato 
slices 
6. Fancy lemon slices and cucumber fans 
7. Shoestring potatoes 
8. Raw cranberries chopped with raw 
apples 
9. Egg slices cut into fancy shapes 
10. Place separate mounds of sieved egg 
yolk and white at opposite ends of a 
cold salmon platter 





Garnishes give this simple menu glamor. The rolled stuffed flank steak is en- 
hanced in flavor as well as appearance by the addition of broiled canned mush- 
rooms, Radish roses nested in sprigs of watercress add the bright color this 
plate needs. Notice how the placement of the carrots turns them into garnishes. 








The salad illustrates another garnishing touch—cucumbers with fluted edges 
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Vegetables 


1. Make a border of fluffy mashed po- 
tatoes instead of mashing them down 
into a tired wad 

2. Surround the edges of a vegetable 
plate with a ring of mashed potatoes, 
using ovenware that can be placed 
under the broiler for a few minutes to 
brown the whole vegetable medley 

3. Spinach, shaped into a mound, then 
topped with a/“daisy” made from a slice 
of hard cooked egg 

4. Almost all colorless vegetables benefit 
by a dash of paprika or a sprinkling of 
chopped parsley 

5. Use one vegetable as a container for 
another. For instance, serve cooked car- 
rots in a summer squash basket, broccoli 
in a carrot ring or spinach in a hol- 
lowed-out tomato. Eggplant, artichokes 
and green peppers are all excellent veg- 
etable containers. Even large cooked 
carrots, turnips and beets can be used. 
In using one vegetable as a holder for 
another, keep color as well as flavor con- 
trasts in mind 

6. Hold together bundles of green beans, 
asparagus or baby green onions with 
circle slices of red or green peppers 

7. Fancy egg slices and egg yolks, either 
sieved or grated, go well with a wide 
variety of vegetables. Overlapping slices 
of hard cooked egg are very attractive 
when used around the base of a spinach 
or broccoli ring or mound 


Salads 


Garnishing salads is a field that seem- 
ingly has no limits. 
1. Egg slices, rings and balls 
2. Radish roses, curled celery and to- 
mato “lilies” 
3. Parsley, mint, watercress and green 
peppers 
4. Pimientos, pickles, stuffed or pickled 
beets F 
5. Pickle fans and capers 
6. Onion and green pepper rings 
7. Fancy lemon slices or lemon cups 
filled with dressing 
8. Well-seasoned balls of cream or cot- 
tage cheese 
9. Frosted grapes 
10. Halved or ground nuts 
11. Stuffed dates, prunes or apricots 
12. Seeded green pepper shells filled 
with dressing 
13. Cucumber balls marinated in French 
dressing and dusted with paprika 
14. Molded salads usually need only 
greenery since the shape of the mold or 
ingredients molded are often decorative 
in themselves 
15. Accent crisp, light greens with dark 
parsley and watercress for color contrast 
16. Brighten the edges of lettuce leaves 
or pineapple slices by dipping them 
into a bit of liquid, then some paprika. 
Pineapple rings are also good when the 


(Concluded on page 285) 
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Cooking Is Fun 


By Betty Arnquist 


Home Economist for 


Northern States Power Company 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


OOKING is fun!” That must have 

been the idea the Eau Claire Girl 

Scouts had two years ago when a 
group of them decided to earn their 
Cook’s Badges. Since the Scouts had no 
kitchen of their own, they asked our 
utility company to sponsor a Girl Scout 
Cooking Club. 

Because this department is a small 
one with two home economists and a 
kitchen typical of the average modern 
home, we decided that a class of twelve 
girls was the largest we could possibly 
have and still put our theory of “learn- 
ing by doing” into effect. And a good 
deal of scheming had to be done to 
make that class work out successfully! 

The following year it was more than 
a surprise when a request from Girl 
Scout headquarters was made, not for 
a class of twelve girls, but for a class of 
sixty-five! Sixty-five girls between the 
ages of ten and twelve with little or no 
cooking experience wanted to earn their 
cook’s badge. Naturally a home econ- 
omist would not want to dampen the 
enthusiasm of sixty-five potential cooks 
by refusing such a request. On the other 
hand, there is no quicker way to lose 
the interest of youngsters than a class 
that is not keyed to their interests and 
abilities. 

In planning the classes, which would 
have to be demonstration type, there 
was the problem of giving “the mostest 
in the leastest” time. One month was 
the length of time which the Scout lead- 
ers felt would work best with their pro- 
gram and that time period fitted well 
with the plans of the home service de- 
partment. The group was divided into 
two classes of thirty and thirty-five each. 
Each class met once a week for one and 
one-half hours. This continued for three 
weeks and on the fourth week as a final 
activity the girls entertained their moth- 
ers and the Scout leaders. 

At the beginning of each period the 
girls were given a mimeographed sheet 
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After four exciting lessons in food preparation, these 





Girl Scouts want to learn more about what’s cooking 


with the recipes for foods to be prepared 
during the demonstration period. Be- 
fore the next class period the girls were 
to prepare at home at least three of the 
recipes demonstrated in class in order 
to qualify for the Reddy Kilowatt Cooks 
Club Pin* to be given at the last meet- 
ing. The girls reported their activities 
to their Scout leaders. At the close of 
the course every girl received a Cooks 
Club pin. 

Four weeks is not a very long time in 
which to teach the basic essentials of 
cooking. It is, however, time enough to 
create an interest in cooking so that the 
girl may want to learn more by prac- 
ticing at home with the help of her 
mother. It may also be a stepping stone 
to continuing the study of food prepara- 
tion in high school homemaking classes. 

In the first class foods were prepared 
that would ordinarily be served at break- 
fast but could also be served at lunch 
or supper. Use of the various parts of 
the range and refrigerator was ex- 
plained. Throughout the demonstrations 
various types of equipment such as the 
electric mixer and dishwasher were illus- 
trated so that the girls would be familiar 
with them. The breakfast menu _in- 
cluded scrambled and shirred eggs, or- 
ange French toast, oatmeal served with 
nuts and brown sugar, and fruit, thor- 
oughly chilled and served in various 
ways. Glasses were frosted for serving 
fruit juices by dipping the rims first in 
egg white and then in sugar and garnish- 
ing with a slice of lemon or orange or 
with a teaspoon of crushed fruit. Or- 
anges, grapefruit and other fruits were 
served in different ways, always empha- 
sizing that cool, fresh, appetizing ap- 
pearance. 

As a surprise element for the break- 
fast menu popovers were made. They're 
easy to prepare, few girls have seen them 
and they add a special dramatic touch. 





*Reddy Killowatt pins are a copyrighted in- 
signia used by private electric utilities. 


A point to be remembered in short 
demonstrations for young people is that 
food has to be glamorized to promote 
an interest in cooking. The demonstra- 
tor has to stimulate desire in the girls 
to go home and make the foods demon- 
strated. If nuts on oatmeal, orange juice 
in French toast and frosted fruit juice 
glasses would provide that stimulus, that 
was all one could ask. 

At the second meeting lunches and 
supper dishes were demonstrated. A 
tuna casserole was prepared, vegetables 
were cooked with the proper amount of 
water and salads and several desserts 
were made. The surprise dish of this 
meeting was the lemon cup with cus- 
tard forming on the bottom and sponge 
cake on the top. Cherry Delight, a whip- 
ped cream and cherry combination, was 
another favorite. 

Practical steps to simplify cooking 
were brought to the girls’ attention. 
Dish saving practices such as measuring 
dry ingredients before liquids so the cup 
can be used several times before wash- 
ing and the best method of cleaning Iet- 
tuce and mincing onions were demon- 
strated. Incidentally, the actual meas- 
uring of ingredients was done only for 
popovers. For other recipes just the 
mixing technique was shown. It takes 
“new stuff” all the time to hold the at- 
tention of wigglers in the ten to twelve 
age group. 

At each lesson one girl assisted the 
demonstrator. Numbers were drawn 
from a kettle and the girl whose name 
was drawn donned an apron, washed her 
hands and helped the demonstrator. For 
some reason a fellow class member grat- 
ing lemon rind or stirring the oatmeal 
provides that mirth-provoking touch 
that is difficult to duplicate in any other 
way. Numbers were chosen, also, to 
select four girls to help in cleaning after 
class. This was suggested by the girls at 
the first meeting and worked out suc 


(Concluded on page 283) 
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Thrifty Meat Dishes 


By Lily Haxworth Wallace 


Lecturer, Writer and Consultant on Foods 


(HE meat bill places too heavy a load 

on many food budgets these days. 

In spite of this, housewives refuse 
to buy the less expensive meats. Why 
is this so? Probably because they are not 
familiar with these cuts or because when 
they did experiment with tough cuts of 
meat, they attempted dry-heat methods 
and poor products resulted. 

Teachers who are interested in secur- 
ing good home carry-over from their 
meat lesson will have greater success if 
they teach the art of making a tasty stew 
or meat loaf than if they demonstrate 
how to turn out a rare sirloin steak. 
Mothers will be glad to have their 
daughters introduce good, low-cost meat 
dishes to the family. 


Food costs are a factor in planning’ 


laboratory budgets, too, and here again 
lower priced meats are the answer. If 
cheaper cuts are used, the teacher need 
not resort to the less costly demonstra- 
tion lesson, and each student will have 
a chance to handle meat, a food of 
which beginning cooks are usually 


afraid. The girls will also learn that 
many unfamiliar cuts—down to the 
much maligned tripe—can be delicious 
if properly prepared. 

Cheaper cuts have the same food 
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value, pound for pound, as 
priced meats. They are taken from 
muscles toughened by exercise, but can 
be made more tender by long, slow, 
moist cooking and by using acids such 
as tomato or mild vinegar. The acids 
help to break down tough fibers and 
connective tissues and make the meat 
more palatable and flavorful. 

Another thing should be stressed in 
teaching: beef is not just “beef.” All 
cuts from the same animal are not the 
same quality, nor are the same cuts from 
different animals equal in flavor and 
tenderness. There are several grades 
ranging from the high quality branded 
beef—U. S. Choice, U. S. Good, etc. 
down through the lower grades which 
are inferior in tenderness and eating 
quality. 

Meat prices are affected by supply and 
demand, The shopper should note 
which cuts are plentiful and most rea- 
sonably priced and make her choice ac- 
cordingly. For example, if she has a pot 
roast in mind, but discovers that pot 





King of thrifty dishes is a stew rich with meat and meat-savored vegetables 


higher 


roasts are expensive, she can save money 
by substituting shoulder of lamb or veal. 

Teachers should make full use of the 
excellent meat charts now available.* 
These enable students to visualize the 
cuts and also show specific uses to which 
each can be put with greatest advantage. 

Stew, properly prepared and served, 
is worthy of the highest praise, and it is 
about time someone took up the cudgels 
in its behalf. Stew is a dish beloved in 
every country of the civilized world; no- 
where perhaps is it accorded less careful 
treatment than in the American kitch- 
en. Business men’s clubs and lunchrooms 
serve good old fashioned stews and 
really feature them, too, making them 
good both to look at and to taste, and 
that is what should be done in our 
homes. 

Stew may be either brown or white. 
In a brown stew either the meat alone 
or the meat and vegetables together are 
browned in a little fat before the liquid 
is added. Just enough fat should be 
used to permit easy browning, but not 
enough to make the stew greasy. If salt 
pork is used as fat, the crisp scraps 
which remain after the fat is fried can 
be used as a flavorful garnish at serving 
time. A white stew is made in the same 
way as a brown stew, but the browning 
process is omitted. 

We are giving you just a dozen recipes 
for some of the less expensive meats. 
What a pity we cannot extend our space 
and take in at least a score of others! 


Planked Meat Loaf 

1 pound hamburg 
\%4 pound fresk pork, ground 
tbsp. crushed flaked ‘cereal 
cup chopped ripe olives 
small onion, minced 
tsp, salt 
cup canned tomatoes 
Halved bananas 
Mashed potatoes 
Combine meats, cereal, olives and sea- 

(Continued on page 286) 


*See September 1948 PHE listing, Coupons 
No. 4, No. 5 and No. 39, 
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Home On the Range 
/() Years Ago 


By Helen Thompson 


syllabub churn, a supply of tarlatan 

and about ten hours a day to spend 
in the kitchen? Then you're just the 
person to make use of The Dinner Year 
Book by Marion Harland, published by 
Scribner’s in 1878. 

You'll also need a hatchet (the broad 
side to be used for flattening steaks and 
chops), a shovel (you brown meringue 
by holding a red-hot shovel near it), and 
a large double flannel bag for straining 
puddings and sauces. A pair of asbestos 
gloves would come in handy, too, al- 
though Mrs. Harland would undoubt- 
edly frown on such self-pampering. Fre- 
quently her directions call for baking 
a food until it is “soft to the grasp” and 
often they require the cook to spend 
half the morning glazing, basting and 
turning whatever is in the oven. Her 
cannelon of beef, a complicated form 
of meat pie, has to be taken out of the 
oven three times during the first hour 
of baking. 

Mrs. Harland specifies that her book 
is for those of moderate means, but 
“moderate” is a word subject to individ- 
ual interpretation and seventy years is 
a long time. Her recipe for Irish stew 
calls for three pounds of sirloin steak 
and her sauces and gravies invariably 
take a cup of drawn butter and a glass 
of good (italics hers), sherry, brandy or 
claret. 

If seventy years have brought changes 
in the purchasing power of the dollar, 
they have also altered the nature of our 
purchases. How many produce counters 
could supply the bunches of salsify and 
sage Mrs. Harland frequently requires? 
How many butchers would take in stride 
a request for a scrag of veal, a chine 
(not chin) of pork or a sheep’s head? 
(The recipe for cooking the latter is 
complete with directions for removing 
the odor of wool and mincing the ears.) 

Mrs. Harland’s terminology as well as 
the ingredients she uses is often different 
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from that which is familiar today. She 
speaks not of moistening flour or corn- 
starch, but of wetting it up. “Wet up 
the cornstarch with a little cold milk.” 
She never pours off juice or drippings; 
she turns them off. Instead of serving 
food, she dishes it. “Dish on a large 
platter with triangles of fried bread as 
a garnish.” 

Her units of measurement are also 
different from those in contemporary 
cookbooks. She measures liquid by the 
gill and flour either by the quart or the 
pound. Her directions for boiling some- 
thing to rags—usually meat—indicate a 
change not only in terminology but also 
in cooking time. Her soups invariably 
spend five or six hours over a “dull 
fire.” 

Mrs. Harland makes liberal and imag- 
inative use of spices. She uses cloves in 
beef soup, chopped mint with boiled 
rice, nutmeg in mashed potatoes and 
mace with clams. Many of her recipes 
call for capers, for which, incidentally, 
she suggests nasturtium seeds as a sub- 
stitute. 

While some of the dishes in The Din- 
ner Year Book sound queer—notably the 
sheep’s head stew and the crust soup— 
a number of the recipes are very good. 
One of Mrs. Harland’s fish sauces has 
my hearty endorsement. Her directions 
read; “Add a teaspoon of butter cut up 
in four to that in the pan (in which the 


fish has been sauteed), a teaspoon of 
anchovy sauce and the juice of a lemon 
with a little minced parsley. Boil once 
and pour over fish.” Equally good are 
her recipes for ramekins and for cream 
almond soup. 


Ramekins 


Rounds of lightly toasted bread 
3 tbsp. grated cheese 
2 eggs, beaten light 
1 tbsp, melted butter 
1 tbsp. anchovy sauce 
1 thsp. flour, wet with cream 
A little salt and cayenne 


Beat eggs, butter and seasoning to- 
gether, then the cheese, lastly the flour. 
Work all to a cream. Spread thinly on 
the bread and brown lightly. 


Cream Almond Soup 


Broth in which yesterday’s chicken 
was boiled 

Y% lb. almonds 

1 cup of rich milk, preferably half 
cream 

2 tbsp. of butter, rubbed up with 2 of 
flour 
Salt and pepper 

3 boiled eggs 

2 blades of mace 


Skim and heat the soup. Meanwhile, 
blanch the almonds by scalding them 
and pound in a mortar. Rub to a 
powder the yolks of the three boiled 
eggs and work up, with the butter, flour 
and almonds, to a paste. When the soup 
boils, pepper, salt and put in the mace. 
Skim clean, strain out the mace; return 
to the pot and stir in the paste of 
almonds, etc. Boil up gently, have the 
milk scalding hot in the tureen and 
pour in the soup mixing all up well. 

Obviously it would have been a pleas- 
ure to be a guest at Mrs. Harland’s 
table, but life in her kitchen must have 
been somewhat strenuous. Mrs. Harland 
looks with a stern eye on those who 
cringe at the work involved in the do- 
mestic program she has outlined. In the 
last line of her preface she points a re- 
proving finger at such as I and says, 
“Ladyhood, if thorough, (italics hers) 
will assert itself, even behind a scullion’s 
apron.” 


Here is a typical company menu taken from the Dinner Year Book 


Roman Punch 
Chicken and Cream Soup 


Panned Oysters 
Celery Salad 

Fricassee of Grouse 
Potatoes a la Duchesse 

Crackers and Cheese 
Chocolate Tartlets 


Lamp Chops, Breaded 
Baked Tomatoes 

Roast Saddle of Mutton 
Salsify Saute 

Apple Meringue Pie 
Fruit and Ices 


Coffee 
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Layout and Equipment 
for the School Lunch 


an establishment for the production 

of food. The problem of layout and 
of arranging the equipment within the 
kitchen, therefore, strongly resembles the 
problem of arranging the production 
machinery within a factory, except that 
a lunchroom is producing foods that 
must be prepared and ready for the pu- 
pils at a specified hour. 

In establishing a lunchroom, location 
is of first importance. To build for 
multiple or single lunch periods, outside 
lines, weather conditions and nearness 
to student activities are points to be 
considered. In the past the least desir- 
able location has too often been allotted 


T= school lunchroom is essentially 
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to the school lunchroom. Modern plan- 
ning considers the following factors in 
choosing a site for the lunchroom: the 
most central location for all customers; 
a place where pupils naturally tend to 
congregate with minimum interference 
with other school: activities; a situation 
away from the main building and yet 
near to the center of school where there 
is the least line of traffic and the least 
interference with deliveries. If entrance 
to storage rooms and location to garbage 
disposal is in back of the lunchroom 
trucks can come and go without en- 
dangering pupils or interfering with 
school activities. 

In laying out lunchroom kitchens, size 
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By C. M. Davis 


Supervisor of Student Body Services Branch 
Los Angeles City Schools, California 


is probably the first consideration. The 
ideal kitchen should be approximately 
one-half as large as the dining room. 
This is impossible in some schools due 
to the small space available, but should 
be considered as ideal. 

The variety of operations in a lunch- 
room kitchen make detailed analysis dif- 
ficult. It can seldom be said that there 
is one best layout for a given set of cir- 
cumstances. Usually there are many pos- 
sible layouts. It depends upon the ob- 
jectives of the lunch program. These 
questions should be asked. Are you plan- 
ning to serve full course a la carte meals? 
Are you planning a combined faculty 

(Continued on page 290) 
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Here is an architect’s sketch for an ideal lunchroom kitchen, Note convenient arrangement of equipment and supplies 
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School Lunch Menus and Quantity 


Note:These menus are set up for the Type B Federal School Plan. These same menus may be used for the Type A 
Program by (1) increasing the protein from one ounce to two ounces; (2) increasing the serving of fruit and vegetable 
from 14 cup to % of a cup; (3) using two teaspoons of butter or fortified margarine in place of one teaspoon, These 
recipes have been tested in the Brookline Schools. See opposite page for recipes of starred items, 








DATE SOUP... 8c 


HOT DISH ... 18c 


SALADS .., 15¢ SANDWICHES ... 8c DESSERTS... 8c 






























































































































































Lamb Broth | Chicken and Vegetable Salad Roll*, | Frozen Fruit American Cheese Steamed Blue- 
Potato Chips, Apricot Pudding | Fresh Salad berry Pudding, 
Blueberry S. 
Cream of Hot Hamburg Roll*, Vegetable Salad, | Orange and Liverwurst, Rye 15c | Baked Custard 
2 | Com Apple Sauce | Grapefruit | Cream Cheese & 
| Date 
Eat, 2 | rf 
3 Onion Scalloped Haddock, Parsley Potato, | Stuffed Egg & | Cream Cheese and | Pineapple Upside 
Tomato Salad, Roll* | Asparagus Olive; Lettuce Down Cake 
b Vegetable Tomato Juice, Creamed Eggs and Tomato and Peanut Butter Cherry Pie 
Beef Mushrooms on Toast*, Green Peas Cucum Fresh Slaw 
Cream of Orange Juice, Baked Ham, Potato Salad, Pineapple, Fruit | Chop Egg and Strawberry Whip 
7 Vegetable Roll* * Dressing Relis 
Jelly and Nut 
g Onion Tomato Juice, Beef Pie, Potato Topping, * Spring Swiss Cheese on Rye | Lemon 
Stuffed Celery, Finger of Bread Sandwich* Jam Sponge Pie 
m of | Orange & ip Mee Juice, Welch Rabbit Cherry Under _ | Bologna Roll 15c Devil’s Food 
o omato on Toast*, Stewed Tomatoes the Sea om - Cheese & Layer Cake 
ve 
Corn Pollock Fillet, Tomato Sauce, Parsley Carrot, Raisin | Sardine and Olive poteamed Apple- 
10 Chowder Potato, Lima Beans, Finger of Bread and Nut Jelly sauce Pudding 
Sandwich* 
Beef and Grilled Cheese Sandwich*, Bacon Strip, Fruit Luncheon Meat 15c Fruit 
13 Noodle Tomato Salad Raisin Bran Muffin | * Turnover 
wee Fruit Juice, Chick tte, Cr Lettuce, Russian | Cabbage, Carrot & | Chocolate 
— y ang toe rs Se ressing Peanut, Raisin Spanish Cream 
{4 Bread; Pimiento 
Cheese 
Cream of American Chop Suey, Fruit Cup, Finger Gingerale Lettuce & Bacon 15c | Snow Pudding, 
15 Celery Sandwich* Cheese and Nut Custard Sauce 
Potato | Fruit Juice, Ham Pin Wheel Banana and Tomato Brownie Pudding 
16 and Leek Biscuit, Cheese Sauce, Peas Nut Crabapple Jelly 
i Cream of | Orange Juice, Tuna Salad Roll*, Flamingo Egg and Pickle Cottage Pudding, 
7 Tomato | Potato Chips, Vegetable Salad Lettuce Fruit Sauce 
Lamb Broth | Fruit Juice, Scrambled Eggs, Fresh Spinach, | Beet Fresh Salad Fruit Cup 
20 Hard Roll* \* and Orange | Peanut Butter 
Vegetable Cold Cuts, Potato Salad, Cole Slaw, Stuffed Peach | American Cheese on | Apple Cobbler 
2 Hard Roll* Pumpernickel ; 
Jelly 
Cream of | Fruit Juice, Baked Potato, Fresh Macaroni and Cream Cheese & Lemon 6: 
Chicken Asparagus, Ham & Egg Roll* Vegetable live Meringue Pie 
22 Sliced Tomato 
Tomato Fresh Fruit Salad and Cottage Cheese, Lettuce, Sliced Ham 15c Chocolate 
Peanut Butter Sandwich* 1000 Island | Cucumber Chip Cake 
23 essing 
Cream of Fruit Juice, Salmon Salad, Potato Chips, Tomato Wedges | Egg Salad Roll Strawberry 
24 Mushroom Roll*, Prune Pudding on Chicory Jam Shortcake 





* Butter or fortifi 
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ed margarine served with broadstuff. 
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Recipes for June 


By Marion L. Cronan 


Sehool Lunch Manager 
Brookline High School, Massachusetts 


Lemon Fruit Dressing 
(50 servings) 


2 cups red jelly 1 cup honey 
2 cups lemon juice 1 thsp. salt 
2 cups salad oil 1 tbsp, paprika 


Beat jelly until smooth. Add slowly remaining 
ingredients and mix. Chill and serve with fruit 
salads or meat and vegetable salads. 


Cream of Tomato Soup 


(50 servings) 


% #10 can dried onions % cup salt 


21% qts. water 1 #10 can tomato paste 
1% cups flour 2 gals. milk 
4 cup sugar 1 tsp. baking soda 


Reconstitute onion in 214 qts. water. Blend in 
one half the flour, all the sugar and salt. Add the 
onion water to dry ingredients and cook until 
slightly thickened, stirring constantly. Add _ to- 
mato paste. Heat. Make a white sauce by mix- 
ing 1 qt. of milk with rest of flour. Scald remain- 
ing milk. Stir in flour paste and cook until 
slightly thickened. Add soda to tomato mixture 
and beat slowly into white sauce. Reheat to serv- 
ing temperature. 


Spring Salad 


(50 servings) 


12 hard cooked eggs 11% tsp. dry mustard 
6 qts. shredded lettuce 2 tbsp. sugar 

1 qt, raw shredded carrots 1% tsp. pepper 

1 large onion 3% cup salad oil 

4 tsp. salt 34 cup vinegar 


134 cup evaporated milk 


Remove yolk of eggs from whites. Slice whites 
thin. Mix with letuce, carrots and onion. Chill. 
Mash egg yolks, add salt, mustard, sugar, pepper 
and salad oil and mix thoroughly. Slowly stir in 
vinegar. Add milk gradually. Just before serv- 
ing add this dressing to vegetable mixture. 
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Fruit Filling for Turnovers : 

(50 servings) H 

a 

' 

1 Ib. dates 3 lemons . 
1 Ib, figs 1% Ib. brown sugar H 
1 Ib. raisins 3% cups honey r 
a 

Chop dates, figs and raisins and mix well. Moisten } 
with lemon juice. Fold in sugar and honey. Bring} 
mixture to a boil. Use as filling for tarts or turn- § 
overs, etc. 4 
' 

’ 

' 

Oe eee | 


Steamed Applesauce Pudding 
(50 servings) 


2% qts. flour %4 cup light molasses 
34 cup sugar 6 eggs 
1 tbsp. salt 3 cups applesauce 
1% tsp. baking soda 2 cups water 
41% tsp, baking powder 2% cups seedless raisins 
3 tsp. cinnamon 1% cups chopped dried 
1% tsp. ginger apricots 
1 cup fat 1% cups chopped walnuts 


Sift together flour, sugar, soda, baking powder and 
spices. Cut in the fat. Combine molasses, eggs, 
applesauce and water. Add to flour mixture and 
mix thoroughly. Fold in raisins, apricots and nuts. 
Pour into greased 114 qt. molds. Cover with 
double layer of wax paper. Steam steadily but 
gently for 214 hours. Serve in slices with lemon 
or apricot sauce, or whipped cream. 


Jellied Beet and Orange Salad 


(50 servings) 


11% cups plain gelatin 1 qt, orange juice 
1 qt. hot water (reconstituted) 
34 cup sugar 4 cup lemon juice 
1 tsp. salt 3 qts. cooked beets, 

2 tbsp. orange rind julliene 


Dissolve gelatin, sugar and salt in hot water. Add 
reconstituted orange juice, lemon juice and rind. 
Chill until mixture begins to thicken, then fold 
in beets. Chill. Serve on lettuce or other salad 
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What's Going On in Foods 





E have been hearing for some time 
Wt Americans are eating more 

and better than ever before, but 
just how well nourished individual citi- 
zens are has been a matter of guesswork. 
Several detailed studies of individuals 
and small groups have been made, but 
the USDA's recent survey is the first 
large scale study of the effects of season, 
income and locality on families in all 
sections of the country. All findings in 
this four-city study have not yet been 
released, but here are a few of the first 
statistics. 

Reports from two of the cities bear 
out the near-axiom of household eco- 
nomics that the more money a family 
has, the smaller proportion it is likely 
to spend on things to eat. In Birming- 
ham, Alabama, one of the cities studied, 
an average of $21.67 or 37 per cent 
of the income was spent for food. In 
the Minneapolis-St. Paul area of Minne- 
sota, where another group of families 
lived, the average food expenditure was 
$24.40 or 30 per cent of the average in- 
come. 

Geography and regional food habits 
also influenced food _ expenditures. 
Twin City families used fifty per cent 
more canned fruits and vegetables, but 
slightly less fresh vegetables than their 
Southern neighbors during the winter 
when part of the survey was made. Pro- 
tein food consumption was about the 
same, but Southern families used a third 
more flour, bread and cereal foods, a 
fourth more fats and a third less milk 
and milk products. 

In San Francisco, where incomes are 
higher than in the other two cities, an 
average of 32 per cent of the income is 
spent for food. This is $9.75 per person 
per week, compared with $6.61 in Birm- 
ingham and $6.89 in the Twin Cities. 
In return for this greater expenditure, 
San Franciscans get more milk, meat, 
poultry, fish and fresh and frozen vege- 
tables than families in the other cities. 
This is true of low income groups as 
well as more opulent families. A report 
on Buffalo, New York, the fourth city 
studied, shows that families there spend 
$7.65 per person per week for food. 
They ate more bread, baked goods and 
canned vegetables than families in the 
other three cities. 


For Tenderer Meats 


What makes some meat tough and 
how to make more meat tender are ques- 
tions which both meat producers and 
home economists would like to have an- 
swered. Today foods researchers at Iowa 
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State College are making experiments to 
solve these problems. Latest of the proj- 
ects, a year’s study of the effect of heat 
on the connective tissues of meat, is be- 
ing conducted by Belle Lowe under a 
$3000 grant-in-aid from Swift and Com- 
pany. Professor Lowe’s study, entitled 
The Physical and Histological Changes 
of Connective Tissues During Heating 
will supplement research already being 
done to determine the chemical and 
physical bases of tenderness in meat. 


Soy Oil on Salads 


Soybean oil can be matle good enough 
for salads now, USDA chemists have 
announced. Objectionable beany, fishy, 
painty and grassy flavors which formerly 
limited use of the oil can now be re- 
moved with citric acid, they declare. It 
is predicted that the purified oil will be 
used in salad dressings, shortenings and 
margarine, and that it may lower prices 
of these foods. The citric acid process, 
which was learned from the Germans, 
improves the flavor of soy bean oil by 
reacting with and thus deactivating min- 
ute quantities of metal which otherwise 
hasten the development of off flavors. 


C in Salt Water 


Vitamin C, the most sensitive of nu- 
trients, does not take kindly to salted 
water, USDA research workers report. 
When salt is added to cooking water, 
vitamin C loss is speeded up, they found 
in a series of recent tests. However, they 
believe that the loss is not great enough 
to prohibit use of the seasoning when 
the flavor of vegetables cooked with salt 
is preferred. Vitamin C losses, as might 
be expected, are greatest when vege- 
tables are cut up and peeled before 
cooking, and there is little difference 
between losses in salted and unsalted 
water if vegetables are cooked whole 
and unpeeled. 


Pesticides in Foods 


The new poisons used to protect 
plants from their enemies may be 
dangerous to public health, Dr. James 
R. Wilson warns in the January issue 
of Hygeia, health magazine of the 
American Medical Association. Fresh 
fruits and vegetables are especially li- 
able to this sort of contamination, Dr. 
Wilson points out. There is danger in 
meat and milk, too, he says: steers fed 
on food containing DDT store it in 
their body fat and cows not only store 
it, but excrete it in their milk. Manu- 
facturers of infant foods are refusing 
to accept fruits and vegetables which 


By Patricia Appleyard 


contain DDT and other residues that 
cannot be removed by processing, al- 
though canners have developed satis- 
factory methods for removing poison 
from certain fruits, Little is known at 
present about how human beings re- 
act to small amounts of these poisons 
over long periods of time. Tests should 
be made, Dr. Wilson declares, to deter- 
mine what methods of using the new 
pesticides are safe. 


Have You Heard? 


. . . That two new publications on 
monosodium glutamate are now avail- 
able? One is a brochure on using the 
“flavor powder” in processed foods. The 
second is a technical data sheet describ- 
ing the physical and chemical make-up 
of both the parent glutamic acid and the 
monosodium salt of glutamic acid. These 
publications can be obtained from R. 
L. Nagel, Department M, A. E. Stanley 
Co., Decatur 60, Illinois. 

. . . that radio-isotopes from the gov- 
ernment’s Oak Ridge plant will be used 
to develop better fish and shellfish for 
market? Two Fish and Wildlife Service 
men are being trained to conduct nu- 
trition studies of fish by tracing radio- 
active carbon and phosphorus isotopes 
through the complicated physiological 
processes. 

. that a Dutch chemist has devel- 
oped an improved method for preparing 
vitamin D from the liquors obtained in 
wool washing? The vitamin has been 
derived from this unusual source for 
some time, but the new method, using 
acetone, is considerably cheaper than 
those previously used. 

. that four more foods are being 
packed by Hotcan? The new chili con 
carne, beef and gravy, corned beef hash, 
and frankfurters, like other Hotcan 
foods, are packed in two cans, the inner 
one containing the food and the outer 
a chemical. When the outer can is 
punched, the chemical generates heat 
and the food is warm in twelve minutes, 
according to the manufacturer. 

.. . that recipe and shopping leaflets 
in Spanish and English are being issued 
by the Associated Manhattan Regional 
Councils, a welfare organization, for the 
use of Puerto Rican families in New 
York? The five booklets, which give 
advice on eggs, salads, potatoes, fats and 
shopping, include buying information 
and nutrition facts as well as recipes. 
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CRISCO GOLD 


CRISCO WHITE 


INGREDIENTS 


Measure into 
mixing-bow| and 


SvY waxed paper 








PAN-SIZE 
8" x 1%" DEEP 


CAKE — 











Baking temperature 
Baking tine 
Yield 


*Single- 
baking 


——— 
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acting 
Powder 








WA POPULAR CAKES 
each sized for $4 POPULAR PANS! 


The pan-size-adjusted recipes below can be 
very helpful to students in their home baking. 
They will prevent the many cake failures 
caused by batter that fails to fill or spills 
over the pan. They make a thrifty pair for 
classwork, too, since one recipe calls for egg 


whites only—the other for yolks. And with 
pure, sweet, all-vegetable Crisco and these 
tested Crisco recipes, even your beginners 


can be sure of lighter, more tender, better- 
textured cakes. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Home Economics Dept., Ivorydale 17. Ohio 






Pan-Size Ingredient Chart 
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PAN-SIZE 
9" x 1Y_" DEEP 









Measure into 
mixing-bowl and 
mix thoroughly 
for two minutes 


Sifted cake flour 
Sugar 

Crisco 

Salt 

Milk 


1% cups 

1 cup 

Ys cup 

1 teaspoon 
Ys cup 










< \ 
2% cups =) 
1% cups . : 
% cup ll 
1 teaspoon 
% cup 





Double-acting 
















ir i 2 teaspoons 3% teaspoons 

Stir in baking powder* 
Milk Ys cup 2 cup 
Add and mix Egg Yolks 3 
for two minutes Lemon Flavoring 1 teaspoon 1 teaspoon 
oO 
ith Cri i tu 375°F. 375°F. 

= vi = arn _ 25 minutes oe minutes 
an i 
heavy woxed poper Yield 2 layers layers 
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*Single-acting 





baking powder 





3% teaspoons 
















5 teaspoons 


IT’S DIGESTIBLE! 
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What's Going On in Textiles 





OOL and rayon are at opposite 
W prin in the price and production 

ladder. A slight drop was noticed 
in the production of woolen fabrics in 
1948 as against the 1947 record. But the 
price records show wool is going up. 
Unexpected demand cleaned out the 
post-war fine-wool stockpile and has left 
demand still far ahead of supply. 

Ask for rayon, it hit a record high for 
production. The 1948 output was 15 
per cent above 1947 and nearly three 
times that of 1939. Sharp price cuts 
have taken place recently in both rayon 
fiber and rayon fabrics. This is ex- 
pected to result in marked reductions 
in wearing apparel and some yard goods. 


Thin as a Mist 

The “sheer” magic of nylon will be 
seen this spring in a fabric called “Ny- 
lonmist.” Colored in the palest of blues 
and pinks and in neutral white this 
fabric is designed for soft feminine 
blouses. It has the crispness of “mious- 
seline de soie” but is far more service- 
able than that silk fabric could ever lay 
claim to. 

“Nylonbreeze” is the name given to an 
all-nylon underwear cloth of radium 
weave. Until recently it was produced 
only on an experimental basis but it is 
now ready to be launched in good vol- 
ume, 


Takes to Water 

Latest member of the “washable wool” 
family is “Pacifixed” woolens. This is 
the name by which Pacific Mills iden- 
tifies its wool shrinkage control process. 
It is a resin treatment and is being ap- 
plied to a selected number of fabrics 
woven to exacting specifications. The 
treatment is guaranteed for the life of 
the fabric. In some cases the process 
increases the color fastness of the cloth, 
but in no case does it decrease fastness. 


Predictions 

Word is seeping out about the fabrics 
that will court us this fall. Some early 
signs show: 

Heavy, yarn dyed silk and rayon fab- 
rics will again make their appearance. 
But they will be woven to fall in supple 
folds rather than to break sharply as 
did the crisply finished ones of 1948. 

More silk will be in use, and will be 
particularly effective in “shantung taf- 
feta” and antique taffetas whose irregu- 
\ar surface suggests old hand-loomed silk. 

Wider-ribbed weaves will take over 
the place held by faille and bengaline. 

Diagonal weaves with full bodied 
rather than crisp treatment look like 
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they may make a mark on fall fashions. 

More metal clothes in intricate bro- 
cade patterns and more feminine tex- 
tures are expected to lead the parade 
of formal cloths. 

New textures adapted in silk from 
weaves associated with other fibers will 
provide a novelty touch. Homespun and 
birdseye pique are two of the weaves 
that look especially new and rich in 
silk. 


Change of Face 

Terry cloth long familiar as a Turkish 
toweling fabric in solid colors is under- 
going a change. Novel patterns are be- 
ing printed on its surface to lend new 
interest to this cloth. Stylized paisley, 
all-over leaf and striped designs will give 
the fabric more character for high styled 
sportswear as well as for summer negli- 
gees for which the printed patterns were 
first planned. 


Sized to Fit 


Body measurement standards for the 
sizing of girls’ apparel in the knit under- 
wear industry have been set up by the 
National Bureau of Standards. As a 
result a nationally recognized system of 
sizing girls’ apparel will be available to 
producers, distributors and users. 

The standards are based on a height- 
weight system for coordinating body 
measurements with ready-to-wear size 
designations. Their use should bring 
greater consumer confidence and pro- 
vide a basis for labeling with respect to 
size. 

Invitations to Rain 


Rainwear fabrics are showing a great 
diversity in appearance, texture and 
weight. Crinkled nylon is the newest of 
lightweight fabrics good for warm 
weather wear. Nylon’s best characteris- 
tics are all gathered in this practical 
rainwear fabric — durable, quick drying, 
easy packing, wrinkle proof. 

Taffeta is showing a new face in 
corded and striped effects or is shot with 
metallic thread that adds a bit of color 
to dull rainsoaked days. Smartly printed 
cottons and poplins in high styled pas- 
tels are making summer raincoats a 
conspicuous and very practical garment 
in every woman’s wardrobe. 


Useful Back or Front 
Notable for its distinctive texture is 
a new Cohama drapery fabric woven 
entirely from “Thick-and-Thin” rayon 
yarn. Made of heavy denier yarn, the 
crisp, closely-woven fabric is the right 
weight for graceful draping. Controlled 


By Rajean M. Codish 


irregularities of the yarn, in both warp 
and filling, produce unusual variations 
of surface. Both sides of the fabric are 
attractive, one semi-lustrous and the 
other more subdued. 

It takes on a two-tone appearance be- 
cause the contrasting thick and thin 
parts of the yarn give light and shade 
effects. Since the fabric is heavy enough 
for certain types of upholstered furni- 
ture, it serves a dual purpose. Using one 
side at the windows and the other on 
furniture can provide different textural 
effects in perfectly matched colors. 


Airing Fabric Faults 


A check among consumers and buyers 
shows that complaints on fabrics are 
about back to the prewar basis. Many 
defects reported in the past few years 
were due to lowered standards in war- 
time. Competition and improvements in 
manufacturing techniques have com- 
bined to correct the situation. The few 
consistent complaints reported were: 

1) The tendency for “taffetized” rayon 
crepe to become stiff after use. 

2) The heavy demand for corduroys 
and velveteens and short supply resulted 
in many defective pieces reaching store 
counters. 

3) Some gas fading was found in blue 
and purple shaded acetate rayons and 
a prevalence of tiny holes in rayon 
jersey were occasionally reported. 

4) The biggest quarrel with cottons 
concerned their high prices. 

5) The very few complaints about silk 
and woolens mainly centered in their 
washability. 


To Alter Patterns 


A standard pattern can fail to fit a 
woman in forty-five different ways, 
USDA clothing specialists have found. 
Furthermore, patterns of the same size 
made by different pattern companies do 
not always have identical measurements. 
To insure proper fit when making gar- 
ments, the USDA specialists suggest that 
the home sewer choose a pattern of the 
style and size that fits her individual 
figure best and then make necessary 
alterations on the pattern before cutting 
the material. To show the simplest ways 
of making these adjustments, the USDA 
has published an illustrated bulletin en- 
titled Pattern Alterations (F.B. 1968). 
It can be purchased for ten cents from 
the Government Printing Office, Wasli- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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Cooking is Fun 


(Continued from page 274) 


cessfully for all concerned. 

The final lesson was the demonstra- 
tion of party ideas. Girls like to enter- 
tain and give a dramatic flair to the 
food they serve. Cakes were baked and 
decorated in various festive ways. Whip- 
ped cream with chopped peppermint 
candy added; white frostings with cocoa- 
nut, nuts, chopped candied fruits or 
tinted cocoanut; boiled frostings; and 
powdered sugar topping the cake in a 
design formed by sprinkling the sugar 
through a paper doily were a few of the 
ways suggested to glamourize cakes and 
cup cakes. Ice tray tricks were shown, 
including how to make popsickles by 
freezing colored ice cubes with a stick 
or slice of orange in each cube. Using 
the broiler for party sandwiches was also 
explained. 

The final meeting for each group was 
a party given in the evening by the girls 
for their mothers and Scout leaders. 
Working in committees with the help of 
their troop leaders the girls planned the 
refreshments, table settings, table serv- 
ice, decorations and hostessing for the 
party. At the party the home economist 


explained the purpose of the class to the. 


mothers and Cooks Club pins were pre- 
sented to all the girls. A movie was 
shown and refreshments were served. 
The final proof of a cooking class 
pudding is whether or not the girls 
actually try at home the practices dem- 
onstrated in class. By visiting with the 
girls before and after class and talking 
to their mothers it became apparent that 
the interest shown in class was carried 
into their homes. Instead of just making 
three items almost every girl prepared 


each recipe made in class plus a few of | 


her mother’s favorite dishes. The lead- 
ers of the troops had also attended the 
meetings and encouraged the girls to 
continue their home practice. Some of 
them gave supper parties where the girls 
could work together in preparing the 
different foods. The mothers, too, were 
most pleased by their daughters’ new 
project and gave them every opportunity 
to cook at home. 

It was at the final party that one 
mother told of her daughter serving 
Cherry Surprise three times in one day. 
Such devotion to one dish is hardly to 
be recommended. However, one could 
almost prophesy a brilliant future in 
the cooking field for this young chef. An 
all-absorbing eagerness to try a new 
recipe and an ever-patient, understand- 
ing family to encourage her is a happy 
combination. It helps to further the idea 
that cooking can be, and is, fun. 


_ 

For points to be considered in giving a dem- 
Onstration to any age group, see The Art of 
emonstration by Alice Brown and Genevieve 
Callahan in the February 1949 issue of PHE 
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CRISP-CUT! That's what 
gives Dole Crushed Pineapple 

its inviting new look and finer 
flavor. Instead of being mashed 
or shredded, the pineapple is cut 
into tiny, juicy morsels by razor-edged knives. 
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TO HOME MAKERS, crisp-cut means a better all ‘round 
value in crushed pineapple. Delicious to eat “as is:’ Better for 
recipes. The Dole crisp-cut process releases more bouquet 
and flavor...insures a more uniform drained weight. 


TO YOU, crisp-cut means a crushed pineapple that is ideal to 
discuss and feature in your professional work. The versatility of the 
new Dole Crushed can be demonstrated in salads, puddings, sauces, 
cakes, pies, conserves, frozen desserts, and with meats and seafood. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., San Francisco 6, California 
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What's Going On in the Home 





column predicted in February—are 

going up all over the country. But, 
USDA reports indicate, prices for con- 
struction materials are still not coming 
down. A slight decline in the cost of 
building materials was shown in the 
Wholesale Price Index compiled by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1948, but 
this was due to a one per cent drop in 
the price of lumber in November. Prices 
of brick and tile and paint and paint 
materials increased about one per cent 
during the same month; there were no 
changes shown for cement, plumbing 
and heating; and other construction 
materials rose less than one per cent. 
Despite the somewhat disheartening 
price situation, supply and demand seem 
to be close to equilibrium and basic con- 
struction materials except for iron and 
steel items are expected to be in good 


supply. 


Nei houses—85,000 this year, this 


Flexible Drawer Partitions 


The Mengel Company’s newest bed- 
room suite, Melba Modern Walnut, is 
being equipped with flexible drawer 
partitions. This new feature is a result 
of Mengel’s studies of the problems in- 
volved in attempting to provide differ- 
ent sized storage spaces. A survey showed 
it was impossible to determine a stand- 
ard amount of space to be allotted to 
any particular clothing item since pro- 
portions of ironed shirts alone vary as 
much as five inches. These new dividers 
are made to slide back and forth across 
the drawer by means of a slotted cut in 
the drawer fronts and backs. Drawer 
space can thus be adapted to fit exactly 
the clothing to be stored. 


Don’t Hide Your Light 

By increasing the reflection of light 
in the home, you can save on electric 
light bills. The home electrification 
specialists of the USDA offer the fol- 
lowing pointers for increasing the light 
in the home. White or light colors re- 
flect light and dark colors absorb it, so 
a lamp shade that is dark on the inside 
will waste light. To remedy, coat the 
inside with white paint or shoe polish 
or line with white paper. The shape of 
the shade is important, too. Wide, 
flared shades give off more light. Table 
lamps need shades 14 to 16 inches across 
the bottom for best distribution ot 
light; floor lamps, 18 to 20 inches. 

For good reading or working light, 
a short floor lamp, about 45 inches 
from the floor to the bottom of the 
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shade, is better than a tall one. As for 
the table lamp, it should not be so 
short that its shade comes too close to 
the table, cutting off the spread of light. 

For light’s sake, keep walls, ceilings, 
lamp shades and bulbs free of dust and 
dirt as they absorb and waste light. 
For the same reason use light-colored 
paper and paint in decorating. 


Double Bleach for 
Stain Removal 

Stubborn stains immune to ordinary 
methods of washing and cleaning can be 
removed with a bleach mixture of one 
teaspoon of sodium perborate powder 
dissolved in a small bottle of peroxide, 
according to the USDA. The mixture 
should be used promptly and applied 
carefully to the stain with a medicine 
dropper, glass rod or sponge. It should 
be left on only long enough to fade the 
stain and then rinsed out thoroughly 
with plenty of water. Special care must 
be taken with colored materials so that 
the color is not bleached out also. Both 
sodium perborate and hydrogen perox- 
ide can be purchased in drug stores and 
when combined form a doubly effective 
solution that will not damage fabrics as 
some strong bleaches do. 


Wax Applier 


The new self-polishing wax applier 
of S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, 
Wisconsin, has the advantage of ‘new 
life” through inexpensive renewable 


pads. This wax applier comes complete 
with three replacement pads of soft, 
flocked woolen material. They are easily 





These well-designed plugs reduce wear 
on cords and potential danger of elec- 
trical shock and fire from bare wires 


By Lois Cook 


removed and replaced on the aluminum 
frame. Claimed to assure perfect appli- 
cation of the wax without streaking or 
bubbles, the pad can be rinsed out in a 
jiffy and reused until worn out. Then 
the applier is rejuvenated with a new 
pad. 


Have You Heard? 


¢ ¢ » that frantic extraction of electrical 
plugs from wall receptacles is eliminated 
with the finger-grip plugs of Thyco Elec- 
trical Products Inc., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia? These Beetle plastic molded 
plugs come with either one or two holes 
to slip the fingers into for easy removal. 
... that the familiar little chicken who 
“hasn’t scratched yet” now appears on a 
new Bon Ami product? It is a glass and 
silver cleaner called Glass Gloss which 
works quickly and easily to give a 
bright lustrous polish. It can be used 
on any glass surface and on silverware, 
chromium, nickel, brass and copper. It 
is also useful for cleaning enamel, tile 
and porcelain. 

. . that there is a transparent, protec- 
tive coating for use on linoleum, asphalt 
tile, concrete, woodwork etc. which pro- 
duces a hard tile-like surface highly re- 
sistant to alcohol? Its manufacturers, the 
Pro-Industry Sales Company, New York, 
N. Y., also claim that this product called 
Ronex will retain its high luster even 
after hard wear and requires no polish- 
ing or waxing. It is simply applied with 
a brush or lint-free cloth and will not 
chip or crack. 

+ «that the Maynard Speed Mixer 
has its gears encased in shatterproof and 
chipproof Tenite to prevent food and 
fingers from being lodged in them? Fea- 
turing a “natural position” plastic grip- 
ping handle—the handle being placed 
vertically at the side instead of hori- 
zontally at the top—this streamlined mix- 
er comes in cardinal red, ivory, pastel 
blue, black and green. The Maynard 
Mfg. Co., Glendale, Calif., is the manu- 
facturer. 

e © ¢ that the new Whip-R-Stir Kook- 
ing Spoon is all purposeful? It can be 
used for whipping, stirring, beating, 
canning and serving. This spoon, made 
of stainless steel with a plastic impreg- 
nated rosewood handle, has a wide stir- 
ring area across the bottom and 
rounded corners for easy access to cor- 
ners of pans. It is a product of the Koo 
King Products Co., Chicago, Illinois. 
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The Art of Garnishing 
(Continued from page 273) 


edges are rolled in chopped nuts or 
minced mint 

17. Top fruit salads with chopped _pea- 
nuts, raisins, candied fruit pee! or 
shredded coconut 

18. Flute the edges of banana slices 

19. Jellied fruit or gingerale cubes are 
wonderful with fruit salad. To make 
these soften 14 tablespoon gelatin in 2 
tablespoons of cold water, then dissolve 
the mixture over boiling water. Add 
either 1 cup of ginger ale or 14 cup 
ginger ale and 14 cup grape juice. Mold 
in a shallow, water-rinsed pan and cut 
into cubes when jelled 

20. Little three-layer mounds of tomato 
slices, cucumber slices and egg slices 

21. Thin strip of carrot run through a 
pitted olive 

22. A special Rainbow Cheese Slice can 
be used for a salad plate. Place wax 
paper in a deep mold, then alternate 
layers of cream cheese with a bit of 
cream mixed in, hard cooked egg yolks 
mashed with mayonnaise and chopped 
egg white mixed with chopped green 
pepper, minced pimiento and mayon- 
naise. Freeze, then slice with a knife 
rinsed in ice water 

23. For children’s salads, make figures 
from the food. For example, a banana 


with raisins for eyes, crushed peanuts 
for hair and a lettuce skirt would be 
tempting to any child. Pears, peaches 
or apricots could replace the banana. 
A pear bunny with a marshmallow tail 
and banana strips for ears is another 
novel idea 


Desserts 

For puddings and ice creams and simi- 
lar desserts, try: 
1. Chopped nuts, candied cherries or 
ginger 
2. Whipped cream, plain, flavored with 
a suitable extract or wine or sprinkled 
with finely minced nuts or colored sugar 
3. Marshmallows, whole, cut up or melt- 
ed into a sauce 
4. Coconut, plain or tinted 
5. Gumdrops, whole or cut up, or tooth- 
picked together into figures 

Frosted cakes seldom need other gar- 
nish, for the frosting itself is decorative. 
Swirling the frosting when applying it, 
sprinkling a white frosting with choco- 
late gratings or chopped nuts or deli- 
cate, tinted contrasting “frosting flowers” 
make the cake more attractive. A gar- 
land of fresh flowers can be placed 
around the base of a cake when it is 
served on a large platter. Usually, how- 
ever, added decorations should not be 
elaborate. 

Pies are also self-garnishing, the very 


edges of the pastry, attractively crimped 
and delicately browned, being decora- 
tive. Slashes in the top crust of a two 
crust pie; pastry cutouts baked on top 
of fruit pies; cheese shaped into various 
forms; meringues, plain or sprinkled 
with coconut, sugar, or nuts; whipped 
cream borders—all these are well-known 
pie garnishes. Actually, pie au naturel 
is difficult to beat. 


Beverages 
1. Freeze maraschino cherries or mint 
into ice cubes to be used in drinks 
2. Freeze some of the fruit juice itself 
into cubes. This is not only attractive, 
but prevents the drinks from becomming 
water logged from melting ice 
3. Garnish glasses themselves by dipping 
the edges into liquid, then sugar, and 
allowing this to freeze. Or ice the entire 
glass, making it temptingly frosty. 
(Don’t forget coasters.) 
4. Mint leaves, finely chopped fruits, a 
fluff of whipped cream or a tiny sprig 
of nasturtium leaf for cold drinks 
5. Clove studded lemon slices, chopped 
ginger, cinnamon stick “stirrers’” or 
lemon drops for steaming cups of hot 
tea 
6. Sweetened cottage cheese, marshmal- 
lows, mint-flavored whipped cream with 
a pale green tint or coffee - flavored 
whipped cream for hot cocoa 





Gl HOME CANNING 
FREE! “GOLD IN 49” BOOKLET 





EASY TO TEST 
JAR SEAL WITH 
BALL DOME LID 


_No step in home can- 
ning is more vital than 
making sure of a perfect 
seal on each jar. Ball 


2-piece Dome Caps are 
the easiest to test, because 
of the exclusive “Dome” 
in the lid, 


Contains Canning Instructions 
and Kitchen-Tested Recipes 
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NEW BLUE BOOK 
OFFERED AT 1/2 
PRICE TO SCHOOLS 


For many years, the 
BALL BLUE BOOK 
has been a favorite text 
and reference book on 
food preservation in 
schools and colleges 





We hope you'll stop in 
to see us at 


BOOTH 124 


AHEA 
Convention 


Gladys Kimbrough, Home Service Director, 
will be glad to discuss any home-canning 
problem with you. 





















1949 marks the 100th 




















anniversary of the = peat 9 fi yg latest home-canning “a 
Rush. Appropriate is the : Pa ods, recipes, time tables. 
new Ball. wenger — pately sevieed. gives the A section has been added BALL 
canning booklet, “Gold in on home freezing. 
49”, For in it you'll dis- Regular price of the BROTHERS 
cover a wealth of usable new edition is 25c. We} COMPANY 
ideas. are making it available at 
You may have a supply half price when ordered e 
for everyone in your foods in quantities of 12 or 
— = classes, by using the cou- more for classroom use. 
After jar cools, merely | pon in this issue. There Please enclose remittance Muncie 
touch center of lid. If the | is no cost or obligation. with your order, which 
Ome is down, the jar is | It’s just another service can be sent by means of Indiana 
Sealed. So simple — so|from Home Canning the coupon in this maga- 
Sure! Headquarters. zine. 
ees 
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Thrifty Meat Dishes 


(Continued from page 275) 


sonings and moisten with tomatoes. 
Shape into loaf on greased plank and 
bake in moderate oven, 350°F., one to 
one and a fourth hours. Twenty minutes 
before serving time arrange bananas 
and potatoes around meat and return to 
oven until both are delicately browned. 
Apple slices may be substituted for 
bananas but will require a little longer 
cooking time. 


Beef Chalmette 
Ibs. shank or shin of beet 
large green peppers 
large onions 
cups canned tomatoes 
tsp. salt 
tsp. celery salt 
tsp. pepper 
tsp. sugar 
cup halved cooked prunes 
large potatoes 
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Cut meat into chunky pieces and ar- 
range in a large casserole or baking 
dish. Sprinkle with the peppers and 
onions, both coarsely chopped. Combine 
tomatoes, seasonings, sugar and prunes, 
and pour over meat. Top with potatoes, 
peeled and halved. Cover and bake in 
slow oven, 300°F., 3 to 4 hours. 


Lamb and Vegetables 
en Casserole 

cup dried lima beans 
Ibs. shoulder of lamb diced 
onion, sliced 
large potatoes, sliced 
cup canned corn 
tsp. salt 
tsp. pepper 
cups solid canned tomatoes 
tbsp, minced parsley 
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Soak beans in cold water for several 
hours, then drain. Arrange in casserole 
in alternate layers beans, meat, onion, 
potatoes and corn with seasonings. Pour 
tomatoes over all, cover closely and bake 
in slow oven, 325-350°F., about 3 hours. 
Sprinkle with parsley before serving. 


Creamy Lamb Stew 
Ibs. shoulder of lamb 
thsp. flour 
tsp. salt 
tsp, pepper 
thsp. drippings 
onions, sliced 
cups water 
large potatoes, quartered 
large carrots, quartered 
cups scalded milk 
tbsp. minced parsley 
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Select lean meat, trim, cut into pieces 
convenient for serving, then roll in 
two tablespoons of the flour blended 
with salt and pepper. Brown in drip- 
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pings lifting out as soon as browned. 
Cook onions in same fat for five minutes 
—they should soften but not brown. 
Replace lamb, add water, cover and 
simmer very gently until tender, about 
two hours. Add potatoes and carrots at 
end of first hour. Lift out meat and 
vegetables and keep hot. Add milk and 
thicken gravy with remaining flour 
blended smoothly with three tablespoons 
of the milk (cold.) Bring to boiling 
point, stirring constantly, then cook five 
minutes. Add additional salt and pep- 
per if needed, with the parsley, and 
pour over and around stew. 


Tomato-Baked Shoulder Chops 
Trim chops, removing excess fat. Ar- 
range in baking dish, season with salt 
and pepper, then top with thinly sliced 
onion, green pepper and lemon, allow- 
ing one slice of each.to each chop. Pour 
canned tomato sqpee, canned seasoned 
tomatoes or exténded tomato soup 
around. Cover and bake in moderate 
oven, 350°F., one and a half to two 
hours. Serve with baked potatoes. 


Shoulder of Veal with 
Fruit Stuffing 
2 cups cooked dried apricots 
or prunes 
4 cups soft bread crumbs 
Y% cup melted shortening 
1 tsp. salt 
3 tbsp. lemon juice 
Y% tsp. pepper 
Dash of paprika 
small shoulder of veal 
slices salt pork 
cup water 
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Steam fruit just until tender. Chop, 
then combine with crumbs, shortening 





and seasonings. Cool, then press part of 
this stuffing into pocket made by re- 
moval of bone from meat. Sew or tie 
firmly. Place in roasting pan, lay salt 
pork over and pour water around, Cover 
and bake in moderate oven, 350°F., one 
and a half to two hours, basting occa- 


sionally. (Save bone to use for soup.) 

Turn remaining stuffing into greased 
dish and bake separately, then serve 
with the meat. 


English Hot Pot 

Ibs. shoulder of lamb 
Ibs. potatoes 
onions 
thsp. flour 
tsp, salt 
14 tsp. pepper 

Water or stock 
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Cut meat and potatoes into chunky 
pieces. Slice onions thin. Roll meat in 
blended flour, salt and pepper. Arrange 
in layers in a deep heavy dish, using 
potatoes for top and bottom layers. Fill 
dish with water or stock and bake in 
slow oven, 325°F., about 3 hours. Add 
more liquid as needed. Serve in dish in 
which it is cooked. 


Pork and Apple Pie 
2 lbs. fresh pork (shoulder) 
1 minced onion 
1% tbsp, flour 
1 tsp. salt 
% tsp. pepper 
4 tart apples 
1% cups water 
Rich biscuit dough 


Dice meat into large pieces and roll 
in blended flour, onion, salt and pepper. 
Peel, core and cut apples in thick slices. 
Arrange in alternate layers in baking 
dish, add water, cover and bake until 
tender in moderate oven, 350°F., about 
one hour. Roll out biscuit dough, cut 
into rings with doughnut cutter, arrange 
over meat and apples and return to 
moderately hot oven, 400°F., about 20 
minutes longer. 


Liver with Sour Cream 


1 Ib. beef, pork or lamb liver 
3 tbsp. bacon fat 

1 cup sour cream 

% tsp. salt 
1/6 tsp, pepper 

2 tsp. grated horse-radish 

1 tbsp. minced parsley 

Toast 


Wipe liver and remove any skin. 
Saute lightly in bacon fat, drain and cut 
into large cubes. Place in double boiler 
with cream, seasonings and horse-radish. 
Cook over hot water about half an hour. 
Serve on toast and sprinkle with minced 
parsley. 


Meat Patties on Tomato 
or Pineapple 
Prepare rather thin patties of onion- 
seasoned beef, sage-seasoned pork or 
mint-seasoned lamb. Arrange each patty 
on a thick slice of tomato or a slice of 
drained canned pineapple. Dot with 
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GREETING YOU 


At Booth No. 95 
American Home 
Economics Association 
Convention 

San Francisco, Calif. 
June 28 to July 1 


The Greatest Taste. in Chocolate 





butter or fortified margarine and bake 
in moderately hot oven, 375°F., 20-25 
minutes. 


Spareribs, California Style 

Cut 2 pounds fresh spareribs into 
pieces of convenient size for serving. 
Marinate in cooled Barbecue Sauce, 
then boil, turning to brown both sides 
and pouring a little of the sauce over 
the spareribs while cooking. Serve with 
steamed rice, baked or mashed potatoes, 
buttered noodles or beans and the re- 
maining sauce made piping hot. 


Barbecue Sauce 
cup oil, fortified margarine or butter 
clove garlic, crushed 
large onion, minced 
tsp. sugar 
tsp. salt 
tsp. dry mustard 
tsp. paprika 
tsp, chili powder 
tsp. black pepper 
thsp. Worcestershire sauce 
tbsp. vinegar 
tbsp. grated horse-radish 
tsp. mixed fresh herbs, optional 
cups water 


_ Heat fat and cook garlic and onion 
m it gently for 5 minutes without 
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TOLL HOUSE COOKIE 
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freshly baked on the spot 
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=SWEET CHOCOLATE 
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browning. Blend and add dry ingredi- 
ents, then liquids and simmer twenty 
to thirty minutes. 


Many of us look askance at tripe be- 
cause we don’t know it but it is a good 
food and deserves to be served occa- 
sionally, if only for the sake of variety. 
The very bland tripe requires generous 
seasoning. Wash it thoroughly before 
using and simmer it until tender before 
adding the final touches. Usually it will 
require from one to two hours cooking. 

Tripe is commonly referred to either 
as honeycomb or plain, and while many 
people express a preference for honey- 
comb this is largely because of its ap- 
pearance. The two varieties are equal 
in flavor and nutritive value. 


Stewed Tripe with Onions 


Ib. tripe 

onions, sliced 

cups milk 

tsp. salt 

tsp. pepper 

Dash of paprika 

tbsp, butter or fortified margarine 
thsp. flour 
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Cut tripe into one and a half inch 


squares, wash, then place in upper part 


of double boiler with onions and milk. 
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® Lamont, Corliss & Co, 


Cover and simmer one and a half to two 
hours, adding seasonings at end of first 
hour. Thicken with butter and flour 
creamed together and cook an addt- 
tional ten minutes after these are added. 


Beef Tongue Stew 


large beef tongue 
cups water 


— 
Pa ed ae 


tsp. salt 

thsp. butter or fortified margarine 
tbsp, flour 

cups beef tongue stock 

Y% tsp. salt 

2 tsp. Worcestershire sauce 

medium carrots, diced 

medium onion, diced 

medium potatoes, diced 


NN = w& 


stalks celery, diced 
3 sprigs parsley, chopped 


Wash tongue. Add water and salt. 
Simmer until tender, about one and a 
half hours. Remove skin and roots from 
tongue. Blend flour and butter in pan. 
Add tongue stock; cook, stirring con- 
stantly until thick. Add salt, Worcester- 
shire sauce and vegetables. Dice tongue 
and add to stew. Cover and bake at 
350° F. two hours or until vegetables 


are tender. Serves six. 
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Se Sevitty lips 
Frances ee 
“i y ae 


Try keeping some organdie in 
36. your sewing box. It makes 
excellent reinforcements for buttons 
and buttonholes. It can also be used 
as interfacing or reinforcement for col- 
lars and front openings in dresses of 
wool, silk or rayon. Be sure to buy per- 


manent finish organdie. 

Now that net footing is back 
37, on the market, use it freely. 
It is a wonderful hem finish for fine 
fabrics and equally good in place of 
sewn tape. Two thicknesses of it 
stitched together form an attractive and 
durable strap for lingerie. 





38 Various gadgets are on the 
@ market for pulling stuffer cord 
or yarn through a bias fold which has 
been stitched and turned. A piece of 
fine, fairly stiff wire, bent double is also 
a good tool. Push the looped end 
through the bias tube, loop the stuffer 
cord through it and pull the wire out 
and the cord in, There is almost no 
limit to the length of bias tube and wire 
that may be successfuly handled this 
way. 


39 In fringing edges as for table 
@ mats, an accurate, easy method 
is to draw a yarn out of the fabric to 
mark the depth to which the fabric is 
to be frayed for fringe. Machine stitch 
along this open line and then draw out 
the fabric yarns from the cut edge to 
this line. 


Speaking of table mats, why 
4 @ not make some from monk's 
cloth? The fabric fringes attractively. 
An effective trim is to draw colored wool 
yarns in to form a pattern near the 
fringed edges. We have tried this idea 
and found that the monk’s cloth did 
not need ironing after washing. A brisk 
shake and drying in straight position 


turned the trick. 

The new magnetic (so-called 
4 @ anyway) plastic whisk brooms 
or larger size brooms do a good job of 
picking thread ends off the floor of the 
sewing room. So do rubber or synthetic 
sponges but they require more _back- 
stooping than the broom. 


Frances Mauck is Editorial Advisor to PHE and 
Director of the Sewing Center at Rich's, Inc., 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Budgeting for Health 


(Continued from page 258) 


tures and dislocations. Medical care is 
also covered by some of the plans. In 
treating Blue Shield patients affliated 
doctors agree to accept the plan’s fee 
schedules as full compensation for per- 
sons in low income brackets. Those with 
higher incomes are required to pay the 
difference, if any, between the plan’s 
scheduled charges and the doctor's regu- 
lar fee to persons in the income group 
concerned, Rates vary among the differ- 
ent Blue Shield Plans and within the 
plans, according to the type of protec- 
tion offered, and whether or not a mem- 
ber is enrolled through a group. The 
Blue Shield Plans are supported by the 
American Medical Association and local 
medical societies. 


In recent years, the eost of hospital 
care has risen far above the means of 
the unprotected person. Blue Cross 
Plans have had to increase their pay- 
ments to hospitals accordingly. Yet, on 
an average, subscription fees rose only 
slightly. And with membership worth 
more than ever, Blve Cross subscribers 
have been able to face the need for 
hospitalization without fear of crushing 
expense. 


A few years ago, one person out of 
every ten was hospitalized every twelve 
months. Today the proportions have 
been increased to one out of every eight. 
Because Blue Cross members need not 
consider the cost of hospital care they go 
to the hospital sooner and recover more 
quickly. At the same time the average 
length of stay for a hospitalized patient 
has been reduced from ten days to eight. 
These facts show that the Blue Cross 
Plans and their affiliated Blue Shield 
Plans are contributing to the nation’s 
program of health and welfare. While 
the voluntary plans have not solved the 
complex problem of paying for health 
care they are making progress toward 
that goal. 


Stocking Savers 


Most women know that washing—or 
at least rinsing—silk or nylon hose be- 
fore wearing the first time helps them 
wear longer because it removes any fin- 
ish used in manufacture. But here is 
another trick. Stockings will last longer, 
too, if rubbing at heel and toe is mini- 
mized by a little wax or paraffin rubbed 
on at these points of greatest wear. The 
wax will not show and one application 
will last through several washings. 





Pattern for May 
(Continued from page 261) 


Twist around and around, putting paste 
on the can as you work to hold the twist 
in place. Cover the can with American 
Beauty for about 114 inches, then add 
1 inch of Nile Green, 1 inch of Yellow 
and 1% inch of American Beauty at the 


top. 
To Make Glass Jacket 


Place glass in center of a large square 
of wax paper. Draw paper up around 
the sides and tuck edges in at top. 

Prepare the Crepe Paper Raffia as for 
the place mat, cutting the strips across 
the grain 2 inches wide and pulling it 
through the large hole in crepe paper 
Twister. Then twirl the paper between 
the fingers forming a tight twist. 

Turn glass, bottom up, brush paste 
over wax paper and starting at center 
with American Beauty, wind the strand 
around and around. Twist the paper 
tightly between the fingers as you work. 
Cover the bottom of the glass completely 
with the American Beauty, then work 
up the side for 114 inches. Break thread 
and add Nile Green. Continue working 
with Nile Green for one inch, then 14 
inch of Yellow. Finish top with two 
rows of American Beauty. 


For that personal touch wrap a length 
of spool wire with a narrow strip of the 
Yellow crepe paper cut across the grain 
4 inch wide. Shape wire to form the 
initial and paste in place on glass jacket. 


I Take This Woman 
(Continued from page 257) 


riage by capture. If any ceremony or 
other public recognition took place, it is 
certain that neither best man nor ushers 
formed a segment of the ritual because 
purchase foreclosed an inevitable chase 
and possible capture of the bridegroom. 

Bride price was variously negotiated 
in either money, land, property or serv- 
ices. Such was the service price exacted 
by Laban, father of Rachel and Leah, 
when he required Jacob to serve him as 
herdsman for seven years for each of his 
daughters. Probably neither Laban, 
Jacob nor the girls thought much about 
it, for long periods of bride service were 
common in those ancient days, especially 
when a mixed marriage was contem- 
plated. Among some of the more afflu- 
ent ancient people, brides were pur- 
chased by exchanging cattle, lands or 
portable articles of value like rugs and 
jewels. These transactions and their sat- 
isfactory conclusions are reflected in 
modern marriage ritual at a point dur- 
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ing the ceremony when the clergyman 
inquires “Who giveth this woman to 
this man?” Whereupon the father an- 
nounces his quit claim of any actual or 
assumed rights in his daughter. 

The period of long service in lieu of 
immediate payment of bride price was 
probably the time when elopements be- 
gan, with the bride a willing accom- 
plice to simulated marriage by capture. 
Thus again, love enters the picture, mak- 
ing the risk worth trying rather than to 
postpone union until future liquidation 
of the contract exacted by the bride’s 
father. Even in modern times, elope- 
ment is spiced with uncertainty, but in 
those ancient days it was really danger- 
ous. The disappearing bride was an 
asset of value to her father, and in his 
eyes and also those of local judges and 
elders of the people, the marauding 
male was both a thief and a defaulter. 
As it was quite impossible for the bride 
and her swain to return to her home 
community at any predictable future 
time, the new couple faced the necessity 
of life in strange and often uncertain 
conditions, 

Quite frequently, the bridal contract 
was divided into two parts. One of these 
immediate payment in money or goods 
and the other liquidation of the balance 
at an agreed future time. In some coun- 
tries this latter portion was often vested 
by the father in the bride-to-be, and be- 
ing one of two parts of the bridal settle- 
ment was called the dower, from dos, 
meaning two. In Greece, a solemn be- 
trothal ceremony always preceded mar- 
riage. At this family gathering a dowry 
for the future bride was carefully deter- 
mined, for the social position of every 
Greek matron depended in no small de- 
gree upon her dower, or possessions be- 
yond the purse of her husband. Many 
instances are recorded of a local phil- 
anthropist or even a Greek city under- 
writing a bridal dower “for the daugh- 
ter of a hero.”” This may have been the 
origin of the modern bridal shower. 

The hope chest evolved from the 
dowry and for many centuries was 
looked upon as a subtle but graceful ef- 
fort to relieve a new husband of imme- 
diate expense. According to traditional 
European custom, preparation of clothes 
and household linens by the bride and 
her circle of relatives and close friends 
helped reap happiness in the marital 
state. Among many families, especially 
in Italy and France, a hope chest was 
organized for each daughter when she 
reached the age of five years, and each 
addition to the blessed collection was 
carefully laid away to await the day of 
days. 

The word “wedding” refers obliquely 
to marriage by purchase. It is an Anglo- 
Saxon word which meant money or 
goods given to the bride's father by the 
future bridegroom as security to pledge 
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purchase of his daughter. “To wed” 
was to enter into a solemn pledge 
of future marriage, hence to betroth. 
The word “wedlock” may suggest “ "Til 
death do us part,” but it really comes 
from the Anglo-Saxon word wedlac, 
which combines wed, to pledge, and lac, 
a gift. The word “lucky” which is often 
used to congratulate the groom is also 
of Anglo-Saxon origin, and _ literally 
means to catch. Then, as now, it implies 
that he has made a good catch. 
Marriage by mutual consent gradually 
replaced earlier customs, but it was not 
until the eighth century that women 
gained the right to accept or reject a 


life partner. This new procedure intro- 
duced courtship approximately as it is 
practiced today. The most ancient prac- 
tices for attracting favorable feminine 
attention were tattoo, magic and im- 
promptu exhibitions of fighting, wrest- 
ling, running and hunting, with the 
latter especially emphasized. Even a 
modern maid favors a bold, courageous 
mate who is also a proven provider. 

The rare early instances of marriage 
for love occurred mainly in Greece and 
Rome, where it was generally believed 
that because their position in the social 
structure was less secure, women re- 
quired more affection than men. 




















e Wonderful now US03 
for new ‘twin- treat’ cereal 


from Kellogg’s Staff of Home Economists! 
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Gives new flavor, new texture to 
baking! ... Drop cookies, maca- 
roons, muffins . . . so-ooh good 
made with Corn-Soya. Recipes 
in the leaflet offered below. 
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Over or under — Corn-Soya 
is tops! Makes a crunchy 
topping for cake, a crisp 
base for creamed vege- 
tables or chicken! 


SHREDDED WHEAT ~ 


It’s here—scrumptious Kellogg’s Corn-Soya! Sweet corn for flavor 
and energy, and rich soya for body-building protein—blended 
into crisp, toasted shreds. The twin-treat cereal! You’ll love this 
newcomer to Kellogg’s famous line-up. 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES - 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES + 40% BRAN FLAKES + ALL-BRAN 
KRUMBLES + 


MANY NEW RECIPES for Kellogg’s new Corn- 
Soya! To order, see coupon section, page 294 











Crunchy coating for oven-fried 
fish! .... New dress for old favor- 
ites. Fish...chops... veal scal- 
lopine taste better’n ever in a 
crisp Corn-Soya coating! 


Fora better 
breakfast 
better eat 


Milloggis 









RICE KRISPIES ~ 






CORN-SOYA 
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OREGON 
STATE 





ee suNE 20. | COLLEGE 
AUGUST 12 | School of 
An ino, HOME 
eo al ECONOMICS 
cme; | SUMMER 
"evcces., | SESSION 


CLOTHING AND TEXTILES— 

Undergraduate: Textiles, Tailoring, Clothing 
for children, Home Furnishings. 

Graduate: Dress design, textile design, His- 
toric Textiles. 

FOODS AND NUTRITION— 

Undergraduate: Food Preparation, Nutrition. 

Undergraduate and Graduate: Food Purchas- 
ing, Food Demonstrations, Recent Advances 
in Nutrition, Child Nutrition. 

Graduate: Methods in Nutrition Research. 

INSTITUTION ECONOMICS— 

Graduate and Undergraduate: School Lunch 
M 3 > Instituti 1 Food Buying. 

HOUSEHOLD ADMINISTRATION— 

Graduate and Undergraduate: Home Man- 
agement House, Child Development, Fam- 
ily Relationships, Nursery School, Func- 
tional Housing. 

HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION— 

Graduate: Adult Education, Audio Visual 
Aids for Teaching, Organizati and Ad- 
ministration, Supervision of Home Projects. 


A STRONG VISITING STAFF 
DR. KARL BERNHARDT, Professor of Psy- 
chology and Assistant Director St. George's 
School for Child Study, University of Toronto. 
MISS EMMA HARRIS, Assistant Professor of 
Child Development, Wash. State College. 
MISS EVELYN MANSFIELD, Professor of Cloth- 
ing and Textiles, Michigan State College. 
MISS ALICE BIESTER, Head Foods and Nutri- 
tion Department, University of Minnesota. 
MISS UNA VERMILLION, Professor of Institu- 
tional Management, Utah State Agricul- 
tural College. 




















GRADUATE STUDENTS may followa sequence 
of courses in all fields to obtain a master’s 
degree in summer sessions. 

A.H.E.A. CONVENTION in San Francisco, 
June 28-July 1, may be attended, with 
credit, by regularly enrolled students. 

For further information write to: 
Director of Summer Sessions 
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“ZjxtgrS OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
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Layout and Equipment 
for School Lunch 
(Continued from page 277) 
and student line? Are you planning a 
simple tray lunch? Are you planning 

outside lines? 

The problem of kitchen planning 
then is primarily one of placing equip- 
ment in such a way that the food can 
flow as smoothly as possible from the 
delivery platform to the pupil. Three 
conditions should be considered in such 
planning. 

1. Reduce to a minimum the neces- 
sary walking between successive steps in 
food preparation. 

2. Group related operations so as to 
reduce interference among personnel. 

3. Furnish each employee with the 
necessary equipment properly located so 
as to save overlapping. 

Depending on the circumstances, a 
lunchroom kitchen may be anything 
from a tremendous affair to a unit the 
size of a domestic kitchen. 

In planning kitchen arrangements it 
is often helpful to make use of tem- 
plates. Draw a plan to scale, then take 
pieces of cardboard or metal cut to size 
to represent equipment. By placing 
these templates on the floor plan, a pro- 
posed layout may be visualized easily. 
Changes then may be made by merely 
shifting the templates so that many pos- 
sible layouts may be studied. 

A sketch of the proposed layout is the 
next step. This should be a finished 
working drawing, showing all detail and 
all items of equipment. It will show 
how to use the space to best advantage 
and how to do the work with a mini- 
mum number of employees. Each item 
of equipment should be identified. If 
changes are necessary, they can be made 
at this time before actual building com- 
mences and therefore avoid the expense 
of rearranging. 

Appliances should be grouped accord- 
ing to their functions. Cooking surfaces 
should be well lighted both with natu- 
ral and artificial light. They should be 
located so that they are convenient to 
work on and to clean. Appliances should 
be placed so that opening and closing 
of doors will not endanger operators. 
All shutoffs and controls should be ac- 
cessable to operators. 

In planning the purchase of lunch- 
room equipment the following points 
should be given special consideration: 
economy of space; accurate controls that 
will result in needing less labor and in 
better quality food with less waste; elimi- 
nation of steam table odor; cleanliness 
of the kitchen; cost of fuel; operating 
and maintenance costs; safe and efficient 
working conditions; fire and explosive 
hazards; and cleanliness of cooking uten- 
sils. 

In the final overall layout and equip- 





ment of a school lunchroom the follow- 
ing points should not be overlooked be- 
fore taking the blueprint off the draw- 
ing board. : 

1. Individual work units should be 
free from enclosing walls, except bake 
shops. 

2. Walk-in type refrigerators should 
be divided into three or four units and 
temperature controlled for various food 
supplies. 

3. Fish should be stored in a separate 
refrigerator. 

4. Sufficient 
each preparation and 
should be provided. 

5. Lunchroom service counters should 
be equipped with special refrigeration 
units, for milk, fruits, desserts. 

6. Separate salad, baking, and vege- 
table departments should be established. 
These should be considered in relation 
to refrigeration to save as much walking 
as possible. 

7. Locker and toilet rooms for both 
men and women are essential to every 


refrigerated space for 
serving unit 








THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 


1949 Summer Session 
June 20-July 29 
Six Weeks 


* 


Graduate and 
Undergraduate Courses 
* 
Planning and Equipping 
Home Economics Laboratories 
Family Life Workshop 
School Food Service 
Food Demonstration 
Advanced Dress Design 
Tailoring 
Related Art 
Course Development 
Educational Workshops 
*+* & & 
¢ Timely Courses and 
Conferences 


¢ Excellent Teaching Staff, 
Modern Facilities 


¢ Nationally known 
leaders 


¢ Adequate Housing 


*+* & & 


Summer Session Kbulletin 
sent on request 


Director of Summer Session 
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kitchen, They should never be adjacent 
to food storage. 


8. Hand sinks should be conveniently 
located in order that employees will not 
use food sinks for washing hands. 


9. Not more than two serving lines 
of about 40 feet each should be set up 
in a school lunchroom. This is sufficient 
to serve between 275 and 300. The line 
should feed directly from the kitchen. 
It should be a sufficient distance from 
the entrance to allow plenty of line-up 
space, 

10. Department arrangement as a-gen- 
eral rule should be as follows: Salads 
and cold meats, hot meats and vege- 
tables, pastry and desserts, ice cream 
and hot or cold drinks. 


11. Lunchrooms should be planned so 
that students may circulate continuously 
without crossing at any one point. 


12. The scullery should be located 
near the exits. Ample space should be 
allowed. It should be screened off from 
dining room so that pupils will not have 
to look at soiled dishes. Provision should 
be made for pre-cleaning dishes before 
they go into dish washer. 


13. Garbage and trash _ collection 
should be separated from food storage 
areas. All garbage should be kept in 
tight, non-absorbent and easily washable 
receptacles, and be covered with close 


fitting lids. Hose connections should be * 


provided for hot and cold water and 


where possible steam should be used to 
clean garbage cans. 

In order to visualize the above infor- 
mation, the accompanying illustration is 
provided with detailed data. This plan 
was developed over a long period of 
time and illustrates proper layout and 
equipment necessary for feeding ap- 
proximately thre hundred pupils. Equip- 
ment can be altered to meet the needs 
of the occasion. This kitchen was estab- 
lished to care for an a la carte menu 
and breakfasts, also to serve as a pro- 
duction unit for parties and teas. 

Although the ideals expressed in this 
article may be stated easily, they are 
often difficult to live up to in practice 
because they sometimes conflict with 
other plans in school construction. 
Actual lunchroom designs, like most 
everything else in life, are a compromise 
among conflicting factors. 


How Americans Save 


More than 78 per cent of families 
in the United States own some life 
insurance. Next important savings 
medium is ownership of U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds—owned by 47 per cent of 
American families. 














Once you use 


BerNARDIN 
Home Canning CAPS & LIDS 
you'll never change 


From the moment you open the package 
you can see and feel the advantages—in 
the metal,—in the packing (no sticking 
together) in the resilient built-in ring. 
And the first batch of canning you “put 
up” with Bernardin caps and lids will 
sell you for life. You’ll have new ease 
and new confidence through these ex- 
clusive success features— 
@ food-safe enamel over 2 under coats; 
© real latex rings built in; 
© lids packed so they can’t stick 
together. 


For all these plus additional features at 
no extra cost—just get Bernardin home 
canning caps and lids at your store. 
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A FASHION SHOW OR PLAY? 


OF COURSE you, too, are planning to have at 
least ONE fashion show or play this spring. 


LET US HELP PLAN YOUR PROGRAM! 


You will find below a list of ready-made fashion 


(Send for our catalogue of plays) 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
Kansas City, Missouri 











shows that will make your program the HIT of the HOME-ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
year in your school. 
3 FASHION SHOWS WITH MUSIC i a meer a 
Dei, RUMEN REE co 3.5.0 din'b 0.000 60S bale ccnaays 50c : 
RANG OUT oo Co ee eeeeeeerceeeresesereeece a A program of advanced study for 
AP eh al ae wg master’s and doctor’s degrees for 
the academic year 1949-1950. Offer- 
12 PLAYS AND FASHION REVUES ings include the following fields: 
A STYLE SHOW: A YEAR’S REVIEW ............ 50¢ administration, education, family 
MISS AMERICA’S FASHION REVUE ............ 50¢ life, family economics, home man- 
EDUCATIONAL FASHION SHOW ................ 50¢ agement, human relations, nutrition. 
MISS MODERN CINDERELLA ...................- 50c 
SEYULeS AO Or): Tie GLOCK, 2... cece cic cceccoes 50c 
foe Bo 8) are 50c is 
A RED HEAD GOES HUNTING ..............002% 50c 
THE PRICE OF GLAMOUR .:.....ccccccccccccccce 50c 
CLOTHES AIN’T WHAT THEY USED TO BE..... 50c F - . E 
TEN HUMOROUS FASHION REVUES ............ 50¢ or complete information, write 
SOMA ENTERTAINS ..... = DEPARTMENT OF HOME-ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
OD ULETEBINSD OER: TUIU cccccccsccccccnccsecesessecs c 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 





New York University 


Graduate Study in 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


95 WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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“Guides to Correct Color’ 
SPECTRUM 


COLOR HELM 


(Model No. 11) 
$2.00 


Teach Color 
Harmony ina 
logical easy way 


and shades combine 
degree of 
combinations 


assistant in 


tints 


36 basic 
automatically at any 
Hundreds of 
at your fingertips. A 
your classroom for painting and home deco- 


pures 
contrast. 
harmonious color 

real color 


1500 color combinations. 


WOMEN’S APPAREL 


COLOR HELM 


(Model No, 31) 
$1.00 
21 popular hues 
343 possible 
combinations 


rating courses.Over 


and acces- 
bags, etc. 


Shows how to assemble costume 
sory blouse, hat, 
An exciting demonstration of the color com- 
bination within the average 
wardrobe. Your friends will it too. 


colors—suit 


possibilities 
want 


FREE 


COLOR HELM, INC. 


201 E. Ridgewood Ave. Ridgewood, N. J. 








TO MAKE YOUR HOME 
OF DREAMS COME TRUE 


OU and your husband will have fun 

together ‘creating’ your home on a 
budget. This wise and entertaining book 
tells you what and where to buy every- 

thing from bathtubs to bedsprings, linen 
to lampshades; how much to pay and 
how to arrange it. It offers a wealth of 
time-tested, money-saving ideas and gives 
complete rules for doing your own paint- 
ing, papering, furniture refinishing; for 
making draperies, planning closets — in 
short — the works. It’s an indispensable 
decorating primer for every bride, and 


@taphs and sketches. 7'/2 x 10, $4.00 


HOW TO MAKE YOUR 
HOUSE A HOME 


By KAY HARDY 


SEND NO MONEY—tear out and mail the 
coupon elsewhere in this issue. Examine 
this book at your leisure. Our 10-day trial 
offer insures you complete protection. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
153 East 24th Street, New York 10 








every housewife. More than 300 photo- 
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Books in Review 
(Continued from page 248) 


hensive volume M. DeGouy did not in- 
clude a chapter on some of those Old 
World savory pies — venison, pigeon, 
beefsteak and kidney, for example. 

—Reviewed by Li_y HaxwortH WALLACE 


Worth Knowing About— 


The Community Project in  Inter- 
national Understanding is a report on 
a project undertaken last year by citi- 


zens of four New York State towns. 
These towns raised money to send a to- 
tal of six young adults abroad to live 
with foreign families and to report to 
their communities on life abroad. The 
booklet outlines how the project was 
accomplished and suggests that other 
communities plan similar ventures. 
Copies may be obtained from The 
University of the State of New York, 
State Education Department, Albany 1, 
N. Y. A charge of 25 cents is made for 
out-of-state mailing. 


Summer Courses in Home Ee 


OLLEGES and universities all over 
( the country will soon be opening 
their doors to summer school students. 
Listed below are a few of the institu- 
tions whose programs are of special in- 
terest to home economists. 


Extension Summer Schools 


Regional extension summer schools at 
the following institutions will give spe- 
cial courses for extension service work- 
ers: 

Western Region: Colorado A. and 
M. College. Dates: June 20 to July 8. 
Address inquiries to Director F. A. 
Anderson, Extension Service, Colorado 
A. and M. College, Fort Collins, Colo- 
rado. 

Central Region: University of 
Wisconsin. Dates: June 27 to July 15. 
Address inquiries to E. A. Jorgensen, 
Extension Service, College of Agricul- 
ture, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Northeastern Region: Cornell 
University. Dates: July 11 to 30. Address 
inquiries to L. D. Kelsey, Extension 
Service, College of Agriculture, Ithaca, 
New York. 

Southern Region: University of 
Arkansas. Dates: July 18 to August 5. 
Address inquiries to Dean Lippert S. 
Ellis, College of Agriculture, University 
of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

Cornell University: A com- 
prehensive program of advanced and 
refresher courses in food and nutrition 
is being offered. Courses listed are Re- 
cent Findings in Nutrition, Problems in 
Nutrition, Laboratory Work in Nutri- 
tion, History of Nutrition, General Bio- 
chemistry, Advanced Food Preparation, 
Home Preservation of Food, Manage- 
ment Problems in Meal Planning, Prep- 
aration and Service, and Experimental 
Cookery. Dates: July 5 to August 13. 
Address inquiries to Director of the 
Cornell Summer Session, Ithaca, New 
York. 

Oregon State College: The 
Home Economics Summer Session offers 
courses in clothing and textiles, foods 
and nutrition, institution economics, 


household administration and home 
economics education this summer. Visit- 
ing staff consists of Karl Bernhardt of 
the University of Toronto, Emma Harris 
of Washington State College, Evelyn 
Mansfield of Michigan State College, 
(Alice Biester of the University of Minne- 
sota and Una Vermillion of Utah State 
Agricultural College. Credit is given for 
attending the AHEA convention. Dates: 
June 20 to August 12. Direct inquiries 
to Director of Summer Sessions, Depart- 
ment T, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon. 


New York University: A 
special series of courses in home eco 
nomics is being planned for this sum 
mer. Among the course titles are Con- 
sumer Education, Food Tours, Evalua- 
tion in Home Economics, Institution 
Tours, Methods for Clothing Teachers, 
Research in Home Economics, Recent 
Trends in Nutrition, Advanced Child 
Development, Home Furnishing, and 
Audio-Visual Aids in Home Economics. 
For dates of individual courses and it 
formation about other courses being 
offered, write to the Department of 
Home Economics, School of Education, 
New York University, Washington 
Square, New York 3, N.Y. 


Harvard University: The 
department of nutrition is sponsoring 4 
two week workshop to acquaint a lim 
ited number of interested persons with 
a nutrition education program recently 
developed by the University and & 
nanced by Nutrition Foundation, Inc. 
and Swift and Company. It is hoped 
that members of the group will return 
to their communities and carry out 4 
program of health and nutrition educa- 
tion during the school year of 1949 and 
1950. They will meet again in the sum 
mer of 1950 to evaluate the program. 
The greater part of the expenses of 
those who attend this year’s meeting will 
be paid. Dates: July 11 to July 2%. 
Address inquiries to Betty Lockwood, 
Dr. P.H., School of Public Health, 6% 
Huntington Avenue, Boston 15, Mass 


(Concluded on page 296) 
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New book on home canning for foods classes 


please send me: 


1. BALL BROTHERS COMPANY, Dept. PH Page 285 
‘owns. Please send, postpaid, the following material (available only 
a to- to teachers of foods classes in Continental U. S. A.) : 
9 live a copies of the 1949 Ball Blue Book at 12%4c each (mini- 
ort to mum quantity 12) for which I enclose check or money order 
The in full payment, for $ 
t was b copies of your Gold In °49 booklet, free of charge. 


other 
tures. 


s 

The 

York, 
iny 1, 
le for 

* 

home 

Visit- 
‘dt of 
{arris 


Complete directions for home canners 
2. BERNARDIN BOTTLE CAP COMPANY Page 291 


—Just off the Press! Third reprint of America’s most popu- 





lar Home Canning Authority. A gorgeously illustrated 64-page 
Handbook that answers every home canning question clearly 
correctly. Sent postpaid only 25c. 


How commercial canning affects our economy 











velyn 
sllege, 3. CAN MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, INC. Page 243 
[inne- FREE! New booklet, Canned Foods in the Economic Spot- 
State e light. Available to professional and educational people in 
*n for for the asking reasonable quantity. Please send copies. 
Jates: 
uIries Lesson plans and manuals, student A 
part: aici , 
ys leaflets, wall charts, exhibits, recipe 
booklets, fashion bulletins and many How to plan color schemes 
a fe Wer. 5, eens Sr, Se 4. COLOR HELM, INC. Page 292 
> €CO- cost. Mail the one handy coupon for a Send 1 Color Helm #11, $2.00. 
sum as many as you can use. b Send One Woman's Wearing Apparel Color Helm #31. 
Con- $1.00. 
valua- c Send both and include free, Story of Color booklet. 
ution 
aa Students can keep Ball’s handy di- 
Child rections for home canning to use 
and when they help their mothers with 
a the family preserving next Fall ‘ i 
pMiICs. Directions for canning and freezing fruits 
id in 
. e . ni aa 5. CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO. Home Service Dept. 5 Page 245 
being Send for Bernardin Bottle Cap’s home I 
lease se , -opies * ne ~liti ‘ine 
nt canning authority for reference dur- hoe —_ = i — of the _ ser of ceniatnnmonen 
ation, 5 | ing review lessons on home canning oe ee-aalh ruits which sajeragnls new in ineuens on ROCEng. 
ngton This fully illustrated book gives tested reeipes for preserving 
7 fruits, making jams, jellies, etc., with syrup of KARO-and-sugar. 
The 19 American universities cooperated in 
the a 12-month research project on the most 7 
ce economical ways of buying foods. Read 
oa the results in Canned Foods in the 
ol Economic Spotlight which is offered free Facts about electric appliances 
C ‘ 7 , reo re 
id & 6. FRIGIDAIRE APPLIANCES Page 253 
Inc. Color harmonies can be taught in an Please send me information about the following Frigidaire 


Appliances: 


hoped easy, logical way with the Color Helm 
a Electric Ranges. 


device. Some 1700 color combinations can 





‘eturn 

out a be made with this clever color wheel b Refrigerators. 

>duca- c Electric Water Heaters. 

‘ ‘ d Home Freezers. 

9 and The use of corn syrup and sugar ‘ ; rem 

» sum- P ° a a) : e Automatic Laundry Equipment. 

: in preserving fruits is explained f ON Whites: Whee 

one in Corn Product’s free bulletin : . 

es of 

g will ; 

ly 93. For information on equipment and 

wood, to aid in planning equipment pur- 

1, 695 chases, teachers will welcome Frigi- Book on imaginative homemaking 

daire’s series of appliance leaflets : wd : 
Mass. sy 7. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY PHE 5-49 _— Page 292 
—Please send How To Make Your House A Home for 10 

Trying to build a home economics reference shelf? days’ free examination on approval. At the end of 10 days I 
Then you will want to see How to Make a House A Home agree to remit $4.00, plus a few cents postage, or return the 

FOOD book postpaid. 
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Inst ONE counan to fill in: See nase 295 b> 





Outline of CP standards 
8. GAS APPLIANCE MANUFACTURERS ASSN. Cover 4 


I want to know exactly what “CP” standards are. Please 
send FREE copy of Your Buying Guide to Automatic Gas 


Ranges. 


Plays and banquet plans 


9, GILLUM BOOK COMPANY Pages 291 & 296 


a Please send me your catalogue of Plays. 
Junior-Senior Banquets: 

b Seven Banquets, $1.00. 

c Circus Banquet, 50c. 

d Stardust Banquet, 50c. 

e Romantic Banquet, 50c. 

f Dutch Banquet, 50c. 

g Hawaiian Banquet, 50c. 

h Holiday Banquet, 50c. 


| 


How, why and when to use waxes 
Dept. PH-59 


Page 251 


10. S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC. 
a A Home Economist’s Handbook. 
b A Classroom Chart. 
c A Care of Floors bulletin. 
d Information about free booking of movie, Beauty for 
Keeps. 
e Information about home economist’s discount on John- 


son’s Wax Beautiflor Electric Polisher. 
(For students—indicate number) 


f Housekeeping with Wax. 
g Four Types of Household Waxes. 
h Wax Housekeeping Schedules. 


Recipes using corn-soy cereal 
ll. KELLOGG COMPANY 
Yes! Please send me leaflet 
recipes giving cookery uses of this new cereal. See page 289. 


Page 289 


your new of Corn-Soya 


To help in student guidance 
12. LAKESIDE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Send me one copy of Creative Careers in Home Eco- 


a 
nomics, 32 pages. Price 40c. 
b Send me copies of Creative Careers. Ten or more, 


35c. Cash enclosed $ 


Do you know the history of home economics? 


13. LAKESIDE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


a Send me one copy of the History of Home Economics. 
Price $1.50. 
b Send me copies of the History of Home Economics. 


Price in quantities of five or more, $1.00. Cash enclosed $ 


Fifty shredded wheat dishes 


14. NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY Page 241 
Please send Nourishing Dishes with Nabisco Shredded 

Wheat. A brand-new Nabisco Shredded Wheat recipe booklet 
featuring over 50 tested recipes for breakfast, lunch or supper 


and dinner. 


Be sure toe return this half-page along > 
with the coupon on the opposite page 


294 





Future homemakers will be better qualified to purchase 
gas ranges if they know just what the CP emblem stands for 


BC 








What 
value 
more 
inform 
Having trouble finding inspirations for banquet themes, 
fashion shows or plays? Perhaps Gillum’s list can help 
Hom 
degre 
Wax has a variety of uses | HOME | 
in the home—from polish- ECONOMISTS ie 
ing floors to rejuvenating i 
straw hats. The S. C. John- HANDBOOK ; Orege 
son Company offers a com- H the A 
plete selection of educa- ES vaaiabane te atieren 
tional literature on the 1 | 
use of waxes { y 
f | 
| ; | 
Reto s et irate ee, a 
Histor 
home 
ent ti 
Plenty of recipes for using the latest addition to Kellogg’s 
cereal line—Corn-Soya—are given in their new booklet 
Grad 
econ 
Creative Careers is a 32-page booklet filled 
with information on the many occupations open 
to girls with home economics training. It 
describes the training needed and the oppor- 
tunities for advancement in a number of fields Home 
year st 
the rel; 


Historic Costume Charts is a 12 page folder which 
opens into a 50” x 11” chart printed on two sides. 
Shows costumes from early Egyptian period to 1947 


He 


Check 1 


me con 

There are 50 different recipes featured in the Pp 

National Biscuit Company booklet. Send for « fact 
copy so that you can show students how to \ 

make these tempting dishes using shredded wheat ‘ote: 

f a box 

MAY, | 
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Nutritive value of ice cream 


NEW FACTS 








7 BOUT ICE CREAM! 15. NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL Dept. PHE Cover 2 
s for 2 : 
H ———Please send me a free copy of Ice Cream ... It’s Food 
* 
4 Value—a valuable booklet with the latest information on the 
s 
What ice cream offers besides taste . nutritional content of commercial ice cream. 
s 
value and ability to make warm weather H 
more welcome is explained in_ this : 
informative leaflet on nutritive value H 
: 
| s 
sae : Advanced courses for homemaking teachers 
el : 
4 16. NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, Dept. of H. E. Educ. Page 29] 
s 
: ———pPlease send me complete information on your program 
Home economists who plan to take their master’s or doctor's : of advanced study in Home Economics Education. 
degrees will be interested in NYU’s 1949-50 graduate program : 
2 
— 4 
| 7 
s 
; s 
i . 
[ : 
! 4 Home economics summer courses 
{ + 
i | : 17. OREGON STATE COLLEGE Dept. T Page 290 
j 2 s credi ; . 
? Oregon State emcee cool weather plus credit for attending 4 —Send me further information on your Summer Sessions. 
j the AHEA convention to those who attend its summer session 8 
Pal : 
$} i s 
FS : 
| ft H 
4 H 
H s 
" ° To help in teaching costume design 
o 
<_< ” 
A > 18. PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
History of Home Economics tells of the development of : 
home economics from the day of Ellen H. Richards to the pres- 4 a Send me one copy of Historic Costume Charts. Price 50c. 
ent time. A necessary part of every home economist’s library : b Send me copies of Historic Costume Charts at 
: special price of 25c for quantities of 10 or more. Cash en- 
. 
s closed $ 
ge’ H 
sklet . 
s 
s 
* 
+ 
” 
4 
Graduate and undergraduate courses in all phases of home ® Summer session bulletin 
economics are offered this summer by Stout Institute 3 
~ 19. THE STOUT INSTITUTE Page 290 
s 
= ———Please send me your Summer Session Bulletin. 
: 
o 
e 
* 
te 2 P 
s 
7 
s 
H 
Home economists may be surprised by the results of a three- . 
. ‘ wow 
year study sponsored by the Sugar Research Foundation to find : Hew calories affect growth 
the relationship between calorie intake and growth in children H 20. SUGAR RESEARCH FOUNDATION Cover 3 
” 
: ——— Send me your report on Calories and Child Development. 
2 
a 
a 
o 
© 
: TCE en 
> 
i : 
3 + SSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSSSSSSCSSCSSSSSSESCCSCSS44H, 
1 : ’ 
o 
Here is your coupon : i NE UID gn pc ha sceedves scadsgedbsesbes : 
ry i 
—. : poser Seip eth ABR Et ae ares Ney ota H 
: H 
. MS 51) Ando the-o Wintel cobs te Zone errr 
‘ P ° 4 lay 
Check the teaching aids yeu want, fill in the H ’ 
me convenient coupon .. . then tear along : School or Organization ................cceceeceuee, ; 
e dotted lines and mail these half-pages ; ; : 
© Practical Home Economics. : Number of Pupils Taught, Girls ........ Bayer... 4 
7 , 
: Total Money Enclosed ...... 5/49 § 
pee When you want more than one copy : PP EN I BG eae l eee 
a booklet, please state exactly how many. : Practical Home Economics, 468 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C. 16 § 
v 
: Oe ee 
” 
oD MAY, 1949 295 4 
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TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
’ OF FASHION _ For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive SIX WEEKS’ Summer Courses 


Professional methods for beginners or advanced students. 
Special courses for Teachers. Register Now. Fashion 
Drawing, Sketching, Layout, Design, Styling, Draping, 
Dressmaking, Remodeling, Fashion Writing, Interior 
Decoration, Window & Interior Display. Regents Credits. 
Day & Eve. Free Placement. Send for Cir. 23. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd Street), N. Y. 19 





FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York 
Sponsoring Young Amefican Designers. 


Sample copy on request, 10c. 
EASY FOR STUDENT 
NEW 1949 
Instruction Manual 
and Catalogue 
the 





FOR TEACHER 


with latest in Feltcraft and 


other arts and crafts supplies makes 
both teaching and learning a pleas- 
ure. Only 25c. 


FUN WITH FEL 


390-PH Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y, 











JUNIOR-SENIOR BANQUETS 
(No Orders Filled for Less Than $1.00) 
23—Seven Junior-Senior Banquets—$!.00 


Everybody has a program at this time, why not make 
yours different? SEVEN ddeas for Junior-Senior ban- 
quets, with menus, place cards, programs, songs, part- 
ners, decorations. Suggestions for exhibits and fashion 
revues between courses: 
THE FAIRY FESTIVAL, 
pastels. 
A HUNTING WE WILL 
plans. 
BALLOON BANQUET: Complete plans with program. 
HIGH _ HAT BANQUET: Very gay ang ‘“‘night-club 
Ish. 
WINTER SPORTS BANQUET: Glistens with beauty 
and originality. 
SOUTH POLE BANQUET: with complete program. 
AIRPLANE BANQUET: extra modern with humorous 
class history. 
24—Junter-Senior Circus Banquet—50c 
Here are TWO banquets highly original and effective. 
All include Table and Room Decorations, place cards, 
nut cups, menus, program, and entertainments. 
bi CIRCUS COMES TO TOWN—Fun all the way 
thru, 
_— BANQUET—Fun in a ‘make believe’ 
orld. 


striking effects in lovely 


GO: Beautiful and unique 


25—Junior-Senior Stardust Banquet—50c 
HREE “Winter Wonderland’ banquets that will be 
the talk of the school. Complete plans and programs: 
eraser BANQUET: Glittering in theme and deco- 
ration. 
wireee WONDERLAND: Northern 
lovely. 
THE NORTH POLE: 
program, 
26—Junior-Senior Dutch Banquet—60c 
TWO banquet themes in detail described from en- 
trance to finale. Program suggestions outlined for suc- 
cessful evening. 
DUTCH BANQUET: A DUTCH MILL as a center- 
piece, waitresses in ‘‘Dutch’’ tuldps in gay colors. 
Effective. 
THE WISHING WELL: 
Seniors. 


27—Fairy Wonderland Banquet—50c 


Plans taken from the story: ‘Alice in Wonderland.’’ 
A “tunnel’’ entrance, a pool of tears, magic with 
mirrors; invitations, program, menu, speech suggestions, 
ete. 


lights make it 


Igloos, bears, sleds, honey of a 


A well of happiness for 


28—Mother Goose Banquet—50c 
A very popular Junior-Senior Theme, worked out dn 
detail: The characters of Mother Goose make wonderful 
decorations and entertainment ideas. 


29—Junior-Scenior Hawaiian Banquet—50e 
TW colorful banquets as farewell parties to Seniors. 
ITAJ.JAN: Italian food for the menu, colorful pottery 
= flowers with bright candles, waitresses in cos- 
ume. 


HAWAIIAN BANQUET: Guests each given a lei. 
Palms, flowers, grass skirt, scarves, complete program 
and Aloha music. 

30—Junior-Senior Holiday Banquet—50c 

HOLIDAY INN: Here is an unusual but inexpensive 
banquet the Seniors will long remember, Individual 
tables are set around the GYM and each table deco- 
tated for a different holiday. The banquet program 
follows the holidays in theme and is most effective. 


3i—Banquets for Every Occasion—50c 

Contains generous suggestions for banquets 
tailed plans for the following special occasions 
Football Banquet 
Agricultural Banquet 
‘Honor’ Student Banquet 
Christmas Banquet 
Mexican Banquet Hallow’een Banquet 
St. Patrick’s Banquet The Potter Banquet 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
400-408 Woodland, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


with de 


Valentine Banquet 
Southern Banquet 
Rose Banquet 

May Day juet 





| 
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(Continued from page 292) 

University of Hlinois: In 
the first of two four-week sessions courses 
in farm house planning, child develop- 
ment, experimental foods, and physical 
growth and nutrition will be offered. 
In the second, clothing design and con- 
struction, and home management will 
be taught. Home economics education 
courses are being offered at both ses- 
sions. Dates: June 17 to July 16 and 
July 18 to August 13. Address inquiries 
to Department of Home Economics, 
Bevier Hall, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Illinois. Applications for regis- 
tration for graduate credit should be 
addressed to the Dean of the Graduate 
College. 


Mills College: A home cconom- 
ics education summer workshop is being 
offered for the first time this year. Credit 
will be given for attending the AHEA 
convention. Dr. Zelpha Bates, chair- 
man of the home economics department 
at Mills, will direct the summer pro- 
gram, with Dora Lewis, chairman of the 
Hunter College home economics de- 
partment and Flora Thurston of New 
York University’s home economics de- 
partment, serving as staff members. 
Dates: June 27 to July 22. Address 
inquiries to Office of the Summer Ses- 
sion, Mills College, Oakland 13, Cali- 
fornia. 


Radcliffe College: A course 
in publishing techniques for college 
graduates is being offered again this 
summer. Special staff includes many 
leaders in the publishing field. Address 
inquiries to Mrs. C. R. Everitt, Summer 
Course in Publishing Procedures, Rad- 
cliffe College, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Rhode Island State Col- 
lege: Two six week courses in Educa- 
tion for Family Life will be taught by 
Mabel Grier Lesher, Educational Con- 
sultant for the American Social Hygiene 
Association, in addition to a number of 
other six week courses for graduate stu- 
dents in home economics. Dates: July 5 
to August 12. Two series of three week 
courses are also being given. Dates: 
July 5 to July 22 and July 25 to August 
12. Address inquiries to Director of 
Summer School, Rhode Island §tate Col- 
lege, Kingston, Rhode Island, 


United States Testing 
Company: The summer refresher 
course in Textiles and Testing Tech- 
niques is being offered for the eleventh 
year. Subjects covered by the course will 
include textile testing, microscopy, chem- 
istry, micro-biology, leather, dye chem- 
istry, detergency, research and engineer- 
ing. Dates: July 11 to 29. Address in- 


| quiries to Consumer Service Division, 
| United States Testing Company, Inc., 


1415 Park Ave., Hoboken, New Jersey. 


FASHION ACADEMY 
THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 
FASHION DESIGN ». 
STYLING*BUYING Bf 
MERCHANDISING 


Direction of Emil Alvin Hartman, 
Foremost Fashion Authority. Resi- 
dent Class request Book 22. Home 
Study Courses request Book 22H. 


812 Fifth Ave. (at 62nd St.) New York 21, N.Y. 


McDOWELL SCHOOL 
Established 1876 
Summer Courses 
Costume Design, Pattern Making, 
Dressmaking, Tailoring, 
Draping and Sketching 
Given in units of 5 weeks 
commencing on June 14 


Latest date of admission 
August |. 








For further information write to 
SECRETARY FOR SUMMER COURSES 


McDOWELL SCHOOL 
71-79 West 45th St. New York 19, N. Y. 











Simple Way to Save 
Money on Cake 
Ingredients ! 


@ Why risk costly ingredients, your repu- 
tation as a cook, merely to save a few pen- 
nies on baking powder? Famous cooks 
know only Royal Baking Powder—made 
with Cream of Tartar—gives Royal’s re- 
sults. M-m-m-m! Such light, tender cakes, 
fluffy biscuits, delicious hot breads! No 
wonder famous cookbooks have specified 
Royal—for 50 years! Tell your 

students about Royal! 











RELIEF FROM MONOTONY 


What meal-planner would not wel- 
come the variety of tempting dishes 
KORNLET provides. Just think — 
a new dish daily for menu change! 
And to duplicate the concentrated 
goodness of KORNLET would re- 
quire more than 
one can of corn. 


Use KORNLET Daily 


Learn More About 
this Versatile Product 
e 


Write for Booklet of 
Approved Recipes 





THE HASEROT COMPANY 


521 Woodland Ave, Cleveland 15, Ohig 
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VISUAL AIDS 





3 FREE 


RECIPES —— 





NEW VITAMINS 


DESSERTS 


SCHOOL LUNCH 
MENUS 











Bring Your probloms fo Saw Francisco ! 


A cordial invitation is extended to you to visit us in 
Booths 108 and 109, Civic Auditorium 
at the Convention of the AHEA, June 28 through July 1. 


We'll be most happy to welcome you... 
to hear your problems and determine how we can 
help you even more during the coming year. 


Be sure to stop in and talk with us. 





AMERICAN CAN COMPANY icanco) HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
JUNE, 1949 297 





